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A VICTORIAN PRIMATE” 
Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Illinois 


One year before the accession of Victoria, a young Scot, 
reared in a Presbyterian home, educated at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, now a Fellow of Balliol, was ordained deacon in the 
Church of England. Six years later he succeeded the great 
Dr. Arnold as Headmaster of Rugby. Another seven years, 
and Lord John Russell nominated him to be Dean of Carlisle. 
In 1856, Viscount Palmerston conveyed to him—recently stricken 
by the death of five of his children—the Queen’s.- command 
tendering the see of London. Only once before in the course 
of two centuries had a man not already a bishop been named to 
the metropolitan diocese. In another twelve years—years of 
conflict and of progress, marked, too, by his refusal of York—- 
Disraeli designated him to Canterbury on the death of Arch- 
bishop Longley—the first Scotchman in history to occupy the 
throne of Augustine. 


Archibald Campbell Tait has been appraised by one com- 
petent historian of the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century as “not only the most remarkable prelate that has sat 
on the throne of Canterbury since the Reformation, but occupied 
a position in the country at large unlike that of any of his 
brethren or predecessors for many generations.’” 

How far is this sweeping judgment justified? Although he 
served with distinction as tutor in what for the moment was 
Oxford’s foremost college and as headmaster of one of the great 
public schools, although he was active, while Dean of Carlisle, 
in reforming the educational processes of his University, Tait 
can hardly be said to have been a learned man—certainly not in 
the sense that his older contemporary, Thirlwall, was learned. 
He wrote no scholarly books; nor, apparently, were his sermons, 
however thoughful and earnest, particularly outstanding. The 


la The Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of the Society in Chicago on 
December 29, 1944. 

1 Francis Warre Cornish, The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (London, 
1910), II, 347. 
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Archbishop’s gifts lay, rather, in the practical. He was endowed 
in large measure with downright honesty of utterance, with 
sound common sense in getting at the heart of problems, with 
the sagacity so often found in men of his race, with a masculine 
dignity that men found impressive. Whether in his charges to 
his clergy, or in his speeches before Convocation or in the House 
of Lords, Tait rarely failed to state the issue with force and 
clarity, or to point out the solution—perhaps not so much the 
ideal as the attainable—with discernment. For this reason his 
pronouncements upon important questions were awaited with 
interest and received with respect, save by strong partisans who 
found his characteristic moderation exasperating. His son-in- 
law (Archbishop Davidson) tells us that the unbending Canon 
Liddon whenever possible avoided attendance at public meet- 
ings over which Tait was to preside.* 

The Archbishop believed firmly in the principle of an Estab- 
lished Church as to the best interest of the nation. This opinion, 
avowed first in his student days at Glasgow, he held unflinch- 
ingly to the end and stated repeatedly with his usual candor. But 
he also saw that a National Church must be as comprehensive 
as is compatible with truth and the maintenance of reasonable 
discipline. Perhaps too naively attached to the existing formu- 
laries, he stood upon the principles adopted at the Reformation 
and had no patience with those ardent spirits who regarded the 
Reformation settlement as an unfortunate episode to be repudi- 
ated as speedily as possible. Frequently it became his duty to 
prosecute men subversive of discipline and obstinate in refusing 
to heed the voice of lawful authority; but he prosecuted with 
reluctance, and persecuted never. He had no more sympathy 
with the fanaticism of the Church Association howling down 
ritualism than with the ritualists who, in practice at least, seemed 
to recognize no law but their own liturgical preference. The 
Anglo-Catholic position he made little effort to understand sym- 
pathetically ; but with all this he was no Evangelical in the party 
sense, and at times Evangelicals and Tractarians joined hands 
in assailing his championship of liberalism in theology and 
“larger room” in the Church. 


Tait has been labeled an Erastian; and if to accept the inter- 
vention of “the great Civil Power” in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
to stand squarely upon the Reformation settlement established 


2 G. K. A. Bell, Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury (Oxford, 1936), I, 170, 
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by law to regulate the interrelations of Church and State, is to 
be Erastian, an Erastian he certainly was.* If at times he seemed 
to be a trimmer, it was because he was a peacemaker, not because 
he courted popularity. He was accused of being the best Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the Presbyterians ever had—since Tillot- 
son, at any rate. In this connection it may be pertinent to recall 
that when proposed for a professorship at Glasgow on condition 
that he subscribe pro forma to the Westminster Confession he 
countered the suggestion with an emphatic No 


The Archbishop’s right to be called a statesman has been 
challenged, but I believe without sufficient reason. If statesman- 
ship means confronting large issues in a large spirit, and solving 
them with a combination of principle and practicality, Tait was 
by no means lacking in that quality. Granted he did make mis- 
takes. What statesman has not? Tait had a rare sureness of 
decision and his judgment was generally sound, but he never con- 
sidered himself infallible, and in one direction he was seriously 
myopic. 

It is not without significance that Tait enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the laity to a degree in which few ecclesiastics have had 
it; and this because the laity saw in him a man conspicuously 
fair and free from prejudice, one who had sincerely at heart 
the interest of Church and nation alike. More than once while 
in a minority among his brethren he was with the majority 
among the people : and i in Parliament his words met a response 
rarely accorded those who spoke from the episcopal bench. Says 
his biographer: “Bishop Tait’s training and temperament com- 
bined to take a view of the Church’s life less ecclesiastical, more 
national and comprehensive .. . (He) regarded the Church of 
England’s efficiency rather as a means than as an end, a means 
of raising the Christian tone of the whole nation, whether in her 
legislature, her jurisprudence, or her social life.”* He believed 
that men in positions of authority should lead toward the light, 
not follow the crowd; and he refused to be stampeded by popular 
hysteria into joining the hue and cry against men under a cloud 
in the eyes of the orthodox. His was ever the voice of modera- 
tion; hence he had the less reason for regret. Dean Hook re- 
marked his “‘peculiar talent for ruling, without showing that he 


3 Cf. Opening address at Lambeth Conference of 1878, Randall Davidson and 
Benham, Life of Tait, II, 371 ff. 
4 Davidson and Benham, Life, I, 198. 
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ruled, the most unruly of men, the clergy.”’ Whatever men 
of ardent party loyalties—Evangelical or Tractarian—may have 
thought at the moment, we at this distance can see that it was 
well for the Church of England, and well for the nation, that 
she had such a prelate at such a time. 

Archibald Campbell Tait entered upon his episcopate at a 
time when the dignified calm of the Church of England was be- 
ing disturbed by new and conflicting currents. The Catholic 
revival had but recently passed into its ritualistic phase, and ar- 
dent disciples were introducing vestments, ceremonies, and usages 
unknown since the Reformation—practices which the older 
Tractarians viewed with slight enthusiasm and the Church at 
large found highly objectionable. The Diocese of London was 
a centre of ritual innovations, and Bishop Blomfield had been 
forced to deal with them shortly before his resignation. Tait 
inherited the ritual cases from his predecessor, and thereafter 
he was never free from them. To the problem of ceremonial 
novelties, and to related subjects such as sacramental confession 
and religious vows, he was compelled to devote an undue amount 
of his time and correspondence, often less as a disciplinarian 
than as arbitrator and counselor. 

The ritualists took their stand on what they insisted was 
still the law of the Church: the “ornaments rubric,” interpreted, 
of course, as they chose to interpret it. They rejected the de- 
cisions of the courts of the land—mere “secular” tribunals— 
which tended to minimize or explain away the literal obligation 
of the rubric. They regarded the ordinary level of recent or 
contemporary usage as inadequate to express the full system of 
Catholic truth which they were eager to restore. As against 
the authority of English law, or of the bishops, they pleaded 
the voice of the “living Church”; and they appealed to “con- 
tinuity”’ as against the circumstances of the Reformation. Was 
there any corrective authority to which they would hearken? 





Certainly, the Bishop who had first attracted public notice 
as one of the “four tutors” in protest against Newman’s Tract 
Ninety (and it is pretty certain that Tait himself composed the 
Protest*) was not a man to take lightly the restoration of vest- 
ments and ceremonies which seemed designed to overthrow the 
Reformation and to express doctrine hardly distinguishable from 


5 Ibid., I, 538. 
6 Davidson and Benham, Life, I, 81. 
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that taught by the Church of Rome. He labored endlessly to 
find some sort of authority which the ritualists would acknowl- 
edge: if not the Privy Council, then perhaps the bishops; if 
not the bishops, then at least Convocation. The ritualists were 
respectful but adamant; some of them bore frank testimony to 
the Bishop’s fairness and patience, but usually arbitration got 
precisely nowhere. 

To Tait, as to a multitude of old-fashioned Churchmen not 
necessarily Evangelicals, these innovations were folly and super- 
stition. Against them he failed, and since his day ritualism has 
gone to lengths he never dreamed of. He failed, because he could 
“not establish a recognized authority, and because he was by 
training and temperament utterly unable to understand the inner 
strength of his adversaries. The “wilfulness’” of good men 
which he deplored was really the tenacity of sincere religious 
conviction, and expressed, furthermore, a conception of the 
Church as the divine society far beyond his comprehension 
or his will to understand. 

The other disturbing force was the liberal and critical move- 
ment, assailing the bulwarks of traditional orthodoxy. In 1860 
the storm burst with Essays and Reviews. Two of the essayists, 
Temple and Jowett, were among Bishop Tait’s closest friends; 
and the group had reason to anticipate his approval from some 
words of encouragement to scholarship contained in his primary 
Charge.’ When, however, the volume was attacked in a torrent 
of denunciation and the bishops sought to allay the tempest by 
a public statement in which the moral honesty of the essayists 
was called in question, Tait’s name appeared among those sub- 
scribed to the document. His old pupil, Arthur Stanley, wrote 
him in indignant protest at this seeming abandonment of liberal 
theology. Temple, deeply wounded, accused him of treachery 
to friendship, however unintentional. 

In fairness to Tait it should be noticed that he found noth- 
ing seriously wrong with the contributions of Temple and Jowett 
(nor with Mark Pattison’s), and that he consistently urged his 
friends to dissociate themselves from the flippant and destructive 
utterances of certain of their fellow-essayists. This course 
Temple rejected as ‘base and untrue.” A man of his conspic- 
uous candor could have done no otherwise. 

The Bishop of London had not, in fact, deserted the cause 


7 Ibid., I, 275. 
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of critical biblical scholarship, however much he regretted the 
tone and tendency of certain of the Essays; and in a notable 
speech before the Upper House of Convocation, in February, 
1861, he braved the wrath of the orthodox by warmly defending 
the moral integrity of his friends. Still further courting unpop- 
ularity, he deprecated any formal synodical condemnation of 
Essays and Reviews, and stood in the small minority against the 
clamor. For this he was accused of having betrayed the faith 
and “linked himself without shame to the heresiarchs of the 
Church.’” 


Two of the essayists, Williams and Wilson, were prosecuted 
for heresy before the Court of Arches and found guilty. Upon 
appeal, their case came before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which reversed the decision of the Court of 
Arches, Bishop Tait holding with the lay judges that the passages 
under consideration were not “plainly inconsistent” with the 
Anglican formularies, the two Archbishops dissenting. If for 
a moment Tait’s voice had given an uncertain sound, at the 
crucial juncture he braved the coalition of Tractarians and Evan- 
gelicals to speak out in behalf of freedom in the field of biblical 
scholarship and of comprehensiveness in the Church. He was 
determined that the Broad Church group should not be terror- 
ized into silence. Here, at any rate, he was on the side of the 
future. ‘The great evil,” he remarked, ‘is that liberals are 
deficient in religion, and the religious deficient in liberality. Let 
us pray for an outpouring of the very spirit of Truth.” 


Before the tempest over Essays and Reviews had subsided, 
another storm-centre was moving on England from South 
Africa. In the autumn of 1861, Colenso, Bishop of Natal, pub- 
lished his Commentary on Romans, and shortly thereafter his 
work on the Pentateuch. These books aroused distress among 
moderates and horror among conservatives. The orthodox and 
imperious Metropolitan of Capetown moved against his heretical 
suffragan with measures that were of questionable legality and 
far from conspicuous for Christian charity. The English epis- 
copate were to be stampeded into inhibiting Colenso officially and 
ostracizing him socially. Once more, Tait of London stood 
against the crowd in protesting the summary condemnation of 
the Bishop of Natal without due process of law. His own 


8 Ibid., I, 304. 
9 Ibid., I, 325. 
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opinion of Colenso’s errors is clear enough: the Bishop of Natal 
had by his tone, even more than through his conclusions, for- 
feited all moral right to his position in the Church;*° but for 
Convocation to condemn him formally would do more harm 
than good. And in so many words, Tait reminded Convocation 
that it took itself much more seriously than thinking people out- 
side took it." When other bishops cut Colenso dead, Tait had 
the courage to go out of his way to speak to him in public.” 
Eloquent testimony to his independence and sense of fairness 
toward one under a cloud of disapproval from his episcopal 
brethren. 

The ill-feeling which developed between the Metropolitan 
of Capetown and the Bishop of London was due not alone to 
the latter’s insistence upon fair play in the affair Colenso. The 
Natal case raised constitutional questions of the highest im- 
portance to the Church of England, the Dominion churches, and 
the whole Anglican Communion. Gray would have the Do- 
minion churches freed from all legal ties to the mother-Church, 
from Crown and Parliament, that they might develop in their 
own way as autonomous provinces of the Church Catholic. Tait 
wished to maintain these ties, particularly canonical obedience 
to the see of Canterbury and the safeguards of English law, 
as a guarantee of comprehensiveness in the colonial churches. 
He feared that cut adrift from the spacious traditions of the 
Establishment, they would degenerate into sects. Gray was 
doubtless right in principle, and subsequent events have amply 
justified his position; but his somewhat narrow orthodoxy and 
his inflexible determination to rule went far to justify Bishop 
Tait’s apprehensions. If Tait was the ecclesiastical imperialist, 
urging legal unity as necessary to the preservation of theological 
freedom, the Metropolitan’s position was more in accord with 
the idea, so familiar to us, of a commonwealth of churches, 
maintained not by law but by mutual agreement and a common 
loyalty, yet each free to regulate its own affairs. The Lambeth 
Conferences represent the only approximate solution of this 
problem; and to this solution Tait was destined to contribute 
perhaps more than any other single man. 

Tait’s London episcopate involved much more than constant 
embroilment with ritualists bent on introducing usages subversive 


10 Ibid, I, 343. 
11 Ibid., I, 345. 
12 Cox, Life of Colenso, I, 239. 
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of the Reformation settlement, usages which were plainly alien- 
ating a host of old-fashioned Churchmen; much more than the 
defense of the Broad Church group from persecution at the 
hands of the conservatives—and here again, the Bishop fore- 
saw the alienation of the intellectuals should freedom be stifled. 
He had a lively pastoral and missionary sense, and himself used 
unconventional but effective methods to bring the Gospel to 
classes not reached by the parish system: the gypsies of Kensing- 
ton, the omnibus men in their yards, the market people of Covent 
Garden, the railway workers, shiploads of emigrants en route 
to the colonies. He preached in public halls and under the blue 
canopy of heaven. He overcame the inertia of the dignitaries 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey to open these great 
churches to larger usefulness and more frequent services. Dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic of 1866, he and his wife ministered 
devotedly to the victims and those they left behind. The abid- 
ing monument of Tait’s London period, however, is the Bishop 
of London’s Fund, which he established to cope with the spiritual 
needs of the great and growing city and to supplement the work 
of existing parochial agencies, all too inadequate for their pas- 
toral task. Tait, indeed, felt himself to be shepherd of souls 
to all of London’s millions, and he did not spare himself. Tire- 
less but unhurried, he was far from the type of bishop he him- 
self described as “‘a man in a chronic state of perspiration.” 
i“ ffective evangelism was the criterion by which he chiefly judged 
his clergy, and much was forgiven to a faithful pastor. 


Enriched by the varied experiences of twelve years as 
Bishop of London, Tait passed to the larger responsibilities of 
the Primacy. A diocesan bishop is primarily the administrator 
of his diocese, pastor of its people, counselor of its clergy. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the official representative of Chris- 
tianity before the nation, and this responsibility brings him of 
necessity into close contact with Crown and Government. For 
this Tait was by temperament and predilection admirably fitted. 
He was more the statesman than the ecclesiastic. Foremost in his 
thought was his religious stewardship to the nation. He realized 
that the laity, too, are no unimportant part of the Church and 
have their legitimate claims to consideration. As Dr. Vaughan 
expressed it on the Tait monument at Canterbury: “He had 
one aim: to make the Church of England more and more the 
Church of the people.” 
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The clearest example of the Primate’s larger statesmanship 
is afforded by the part he played in the disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland. At the moment when he was translated from 
London to Canterbury, Disraeli was on his way out and Glad- 
stone coming in as Prime Minister, with a new House of Com- 
mons pledged to redress Ireland’s century-old grievances by the 
disestablishment of the hated Anglican Church. The Arch- 
bishop believed firmly in the principle of an Established Church, | 
and in his public utterances had opposed the destruction of the 
privileges of the Church of Ireland until this was plainly shown 
to be the will of the electorate. Bowing now to the inevitable, 
he set himself to gain for the Church and its clergy the most 
just and favorable terms of settlement. At the Queen’s personal 
solicitation he entered into conference with tie Prime Minister 
and stipulated certain conditions upon which he stood ready to 
support the Government measure. Gladstone’s own views were 
in substantial accord with the Primate’s, but he had to reckon 
with the radical element in the Commons. During the course 
of the Irish Church bill he and Tait worked for the most part 
in harmony, while at the same time the Archbishop kept in touch 
with Disraeli and the strong Conservative majority in the Lords. 
He foresaw the damage that would ensue from an open breach 
between the two Houses and sought to avoid it by some work- 
able compromise. The Queen likewise saw this danger and en- 
listed the Primate as mediator. 

Archbishop Tait urged that as a piece of sound strategy 
the Lords ought not to reject the Government Bill, but amend 
it in a direction more favorable to the Church. Here he dis- 
played his “practical good sense and patriotism’’—his realistic 
approach to a delicate problem where party prejudice might 
work grave injustice. Yet when the division was taken in the 
Lords, both he and York felt constrained to abstain from voting: 
among the bishops, only Thirlwall stood with the Government.” 
The Bill safely through its second reading in the Lords, amend- 
ments were in order. Consistent with his earlier opinions, Tait 
favored some measure of concurrent endowment for the Roman 
Church in Ireland as indispensable to peace and justice in that 
island. 

All through the debate in Parliament the Archbishop re- 
mained in frequent correspondence with the Queen, who urged 


13 Davidson and Benham, Life, IT, 31. 
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him to go as far as in conscience he could to meet the Govern- 
ment. The Lords’ amendments created an impasse between the 
two Houses. Gladstone was indignant and the radicals wrathtul 
at the Peers’ presumption in defying the will of the electorate. 
Again, Tait emerged as mediator. At length, the Government 
accepted a compromise adequately safeguarding the vested rights 
of the Irish Church and clergy. To this outcome Tait’s adroit- 
ness contributed no small share. 

Naturally, in the heat of controversy, the Archbishop was 
assailed as a traitor to the cause of which he was, as Primate, 
the official defender; but when the battle was over, the Queen, 
the Prime Minister, and even the Irish bishops expressed their 
gratitude for the astute part he had played in the crisis."* Tait 
emerged from it, perhaps no stronger in the esteem of Church- 
men, but certainly much stronger in the confidence of the nation. 
He had shown that here was a Primate who could subordinate 
ecclesiastical interests to ethical considerations, and do so with- 
out surrender of that which he had been appointed to protect. 
He had pointed the way to the redressing of an inveterate wrong 
without committing a second wrong in the opposite quarter and 
with a minimum of resentment. 

In the judgment of many, the Archbishop’s reputation for 
wisdom and statesmanship is seriously compromised by his con- 
nection with the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. When, 
however, the circumstances are studied, the impartial historian 
must pronounce this judgment unwarranted. Men as determined 
as they were earnest were denying the competence of the courts, 
defying the admonitions of the bishops, ignoring the Church’s 
formularies as officially interpreted, to introduce ceremonial 
novelties with the deliberate purpose of changing the face of 
the Church of England by cutting behind the Reformation settle- 
ment. Discipline was at an end and the Protestant sentiments of 
the nation were outraged. Shaftesbury, that venerable war- 
horse of the Evangelicals, had repeatedly sought a reform of the 
Church courts to bring the ritualists to book. Popular demand 
that something be done to enforce discipline and curb defiance 
mounted constantly. The episcopate, realizing that reform 
would come with better grace from the Church’s friends than 
from her enemies, resolved to deal with the situation by a Bill 
to be drafted by the two Archbishops. The support of the 


14 Cf. Archbishop Trench, Jbid., II, 43. 
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Disraeli Ministry was courted. At once the High Church party 
scented persecution, while Shaftesbury and the Evangelicals 
found the bishops’ measure far too moderate. The Bill thus 
became perforce a party matter and much bitterness was man- 
ifested in the course of debate. Tait introduced the episcopal 
Bill in the Lords in April, 1874. Shaftesbury offered amend- 
ments to make it more drastic; and the bishops found themselves 
under the necessity, since they could count on little or no support 
from the High Churchmen, of either accepting the amendments 
(however reluctantly) or abandoning the whole project. In the 
latter event, with public sentiment as it was, another measure, 
much more hostile to the ritualists, would probably be presented 
from the militant Protestant party. It was therefore decided 
to accept the amendments; but upon one point Tait would not 
yield: any bishop must have full authority to veto proceedings 
within his own diocese to prevent the irresponsible hounding 
of unpopular clergy. 

The Public Worship Regulation Act created no new of- 
fenses. It was designed solely to facilitate procedure in admin- 
istering the existing law in cases arising out of liturgical action 
in defiance of episcopal admonition. Unhappily, Disraeli, in an 
unguarded moment, labeled it a bill to “put down ritualism,” 
thus aiming it all too obviously at one particular group of trans- 
gressors. Perhaps more than anything else this reference con- 
tributed to the bad odor in which the Act has stood with the 
Anglo-Catholics. That some conscientious clergy would suffer 
imprisonment for nonconformity involving contempt of court, 
apparently nobody at the time anticipated. 


The P. W. R. A. was primarily Tait’s achievement, but be- 
hind him stood the bishops, their patience sorely tried by con- 
tumacious clergy. It may be that he would have acted more 
wisely if he had rejected the Shaftesbury amendments. No 
doubt he was guilty of a strategic error in not taking Convoca- 
tion more into his confidence—but then, Tait knew his Convoca- 
tion, with its interminable discussions and its inveterate habit 
of dodging unpleasant issues. He believed the need to be urgent; 
that delay would only make confusion worse confounded and 
remand the task of regulation to a group less fair and qualified 
than the episcopate. His son-in-law’® admits that when some 
wise practical end could be gained the Archbishop paid slight 





15 Ibid., II, 225. 
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heed to “‘the petty scruples of those who cared more than he did 
about the precise details in the path.”” His mind was set on re- 
sults, and usually he got them, although at times he might ride 
rough-shod over obstacles in his way when a more conciliatory 
course would have proved wiser. Granted all this, however, 
it seems hardly fair to censure Tait for the operational de- 
ficiencies of a measure materially different from the one he had 
drafted. 


For many years the so-called Athanasian Creed had been 
a bone of contention. Laymen found it enigmatic, save for the 
all-too-clear damnatory clauses; conscientious ordinands on the 
liberal side fe!t it a bar to subscription; intellectuals resented its 
obligatory use in public worship, and in fact it was widely 
disused. But to the Tractarians it was inviolate as a manifesto 
of orthodoxy. Various were the suggestions offered to deal with 
the problem. In 1870 the Royal Commission on ritual came 
forward with a proposal taking the sting out of the damnatory 
clauses by an explanatory rubric. Tait made clear his decided 
personal preference for omission from liturgical use; but—and 
this is characteristic of the man—indicated his willingness, for 
the sake of peace, to accept a rubric. The demand was wide- 
spread to delete the Quicunque from the Prayer Book—or at 
least, to do something about it. Cambridge and Oxford theo- 
logians were aligned on opposite sides. Memorials and counter- 
memorials poured in upon the bishops. Much heat was gener- 
ated in the ‘ower House of Convocation. Stanley denounced 
the explanatory rubric as a dishonest and unworthy subterfuge. 
Liddon and Pusey threatened to renounce the ministry if the 
sacrosanct symbol were touched; and were soundly rebuked by 
the Archbishop for what he considered an attempt to intimidate.” 
The Declaration finally adopted was denounced by men of both 
extremes, and Tait accepted it only as a practical “second best.”’ 


In 1880, Lord Selborne’s Burials Bill opened the church- 
yards to Nonconformist services—a concession they had long 
agitated for. The clergy, standing upon their immemorial legal 
rights and scenting a flank attack upon the privileges of the 
Establishment, raised the standard of resistance. The Bill be- 
came a matter of party controversy in the nation. The Lower 
House of Convocation branded the proposal an act of robbery 


16 Ibid., II, 148. 
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“dishonoring God” and sounding the doom of the Church. Once 
again, the aging Archbishop braved the tempest of invectives 
hurled by embittered clergymen to defend the Burials measure 
as a simple piece of Christian justice, fully consonant with the 
national mission and responsibility of the National Church. 


The crowning achievement of Tait’s primacy was the second 
Lambeth Conference (1878), opened under his presidency only 
four weeks after the death of his only son. Here the venerable 
Archbishop’s wide vision and sound common sense called forth 
the spontaneous applause of all who did not put party before 
the Church. He would obviously have preferred some more 
substantial legal authority to be exercised by the see of Canter- 
bury within the Anglican Communion—or over that part of it 
within the Empire. But failing this, in the day of emerging 
self-governing Dominions he knew how to make the most of 
moral authority and to bind the churches to Augustine’s chair 
by the ties of loyalty based upon a common origin and a common 
heritage in doctrine, discipline, and worship. By degrees he had 
schooled himself to think ecumenically, and bishops from Amer- 
ica and South Africa and the Antipodes had ample cause to 
praise his courtesy and considerateness. 


The prime promoter of the second Conference was Bishop 
Selwyn, organizer of the Church in New Zealand, warmly en- 
dorsed by the Canadian and American episcopates. At first 
not enthusiastic because of the feeble accomplishment of the 
1867 Conference, the Archbishop, now not far from seventy, 
assumed the leadership that was his by right of office, and 
brought it to a successful conclusion through his insistence upon 
carefully drawn agenda of practical questions. The Conferences 
ceased to be an experiment and became an institution. The latest 
historian of the Conferences” contrasts Tait’s “firmly guiding 
hand” with his predecessor’s uncertainty in 1867. Tait had, 
to be sure, a far wider horizon and a riper experience of par- 
liamentary procedure than Longley; he had learned to think in 
terms of a worid-wide community of churches. At the same time, 
his task was easier since he need not feel his way along an un- 
trodden path. Under his adroit guidance the second Conference 
emerged “with a clear picture of the religious views and vision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the head of a great Common- 
17 W. R. Curtis, The Lambeth Conferences, (New York, 1942), 279. 
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wealth within the Church Catholic, with a spiritual heritage to 
be cherished and a mission to be fulfilled.””* 


The Archbishop died in December, 1882, a few weeks short 
of his seventy-first birthday, and in the fifteenth year of his 
primacy. 

No small part of the Primate’s unique position in Church 
and nation is due to his awareness of the sentiments of the laity 
and his willingness to subordinate ecclesiastical interests to larger 
ends: the Christian witness of nation and people. Probably 
rarely, if ever, had a bishop’s voice been more powerful in Par- 
liament or more respected in public opinion. 


One unique legacy Tait bequeathed to the Church of the 
future: a young man, a Scot like himself, whom he chose to be 
his Chaplain-Secretary and welcomed as his son-in-law. Randall 
Thomas Davidson grew to be a Primate in the mould and manner 
of Archibald Tait, reproducing the sagacity, the catholic sym- 
pathies, and the benign statesmanship of one who had been to 
him both teacher and father. 


18 Ibid., 280. 
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THE LADY AND THE EMPEROR 
A STUDY OF THE DOMITIAN PERSECUTION 


JOHANNES KNUDSEN 
Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa 


The lady is Flavia Domitilla of the imperial Roman family 
and the emperor is Domitian, the traditional “second persecutor” 
of the Christians. We know little about their relationship, save 
that they were relatives, but the story goes that Domitian killed 
the lady’s husband, Flavius Clemens the consul, and sent the lady 
into exile. This was by no means an unusual thing for Domitian 
to do, but with this event is inseparably connected the question 
of whether or not Domitian persecuted the Christians. To the 
“persecution” are again tied various matters of importance for 
church history and the study of New Testament. The problem 
of the lady and the emperor therefore assumes significance for 
critical study. Furthermore, it offers us a good vehicle for a 
survey of the development of church-historical writing and re- 
search, partly because of its fascinating character which has at- 
tracted many prominent scholars, and partly because it has been 
rather free from theological prejudices. Its treatment does not 
exhaust the critical problems of the “Domitian persecution,” 
which would be impossible in a paper of this nature, but it does 
offer us a representative discussion of the issues involved. We 
shall therefore proceed to a description of the weaving of this 
ancient tapestry and shall then follow the unraveling of its 
threads which has taken place through four centuries of histori- 
cal effort. 


The lady, though of royal birth, is ignored by contemporary 
Roman writers. Tacitus is silent on the subject, and Suetonius 
fails to mention her when he relates that her husband, Flavius 
Clemens, was put to death by his cousin, the emperor, undoubt- 
edly for political reasons. Clemens is dismissed as being a man 
“of most contemptible laziness.” The first Roman historian to 
mention Domitilla is Cassius Dio Cocceianus, writing a hundred 
and twenty-five years after the event, and he briefly states that 
the couple were charged with atheism, as were so many of. Jew- 


17 
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ish ways, and that Flavius Clemens was slain while Domitilla 
was banished to Pandateria. 


Early Christian writers do not mention the lady, although 
Melito of Sardis says that Domitian slandered the Christian 
teachings. Tertullian improved upon this and says that Do- 
mitian attempted a persecution, but even he mentions no names. 
We must thus proceed to the all-encompassing Eusebius in the 
fourth century before we find Domitilla’s name. He writes in 
his Ecclesiastical History that Domitilla was banished to the 
island of Pontia (note that Dio says Pandateria) as a testimony 
to Christ. Eusebius calls her the niece of Flavius Clemens, but 
he definitely identifies her as a Christian. As his source he men- 
tions “‘writers foreign to our belief,” but in his Chronicle, where 
he repeats the story, he gives Bruttius as the source. This Brut- 
tius has been the obiece of much speculation, but he has not as 
yet been satisfactorily identified. 


Eusebius definitely commits himself to a persecution of the 
Christians by Domitian, and Domitilla’s is the one name which 
he gives as an example. He mentions Flavius Clemens but only 
for the purpose of identifying Domitilla, and he in no way con- 
nects him with the persecution. Eusebius’ assertion is repeated 
by Sulpicius Severus in the early fifth century, and at the same 
time (ca. 418 A.D.) Orosius also makes it in his great historical 
work. Neither of them, however, mentions Domitilla. Orosius 
fixes the “‘fact” of a Domitian persecution in the medieval mind, 
for his work became the accepted history of the world for a 
thousand years. 


The Middle Ages naturally contribute nothing to our his- 
torical knowledge of Domitilla, but they do add something to the 
accepted story. A legend arises concerning two Christian mar- 
tyrs; the legendary Acts of Nereus and Achilles relates that 
these two martyrs were Domitilla’s chamberlains and that Do- 
mitilla was banished, because she wished to live as a virgin. 


The first critical challenge to the accepted facts of the Do- 
mitian “persecution” came from the great Lutheran historian, 
Matthias Flaccius, and his collaborators in the Magdeburg Cen- 
turies. Flaccius defied the Roman Catholic concept of history 
and the church, and he substituted his own historical philosophy 
which claimed that the original and pure teachings and life of 
Jesus and the apostles had been gradually corrupted through 
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the development of the papal church. His critical merit lies in 
the fact that he made independent use of the sources and in his 
criticism, for instance, of the martyrologies. His independence 
and his critical sense may not impress us much today, but it was 
nevertheless an important step in the right direction. 


Flaccius does not offer us much in regard to Domitian. He 
accepts him as a persecutor, for he has a group of martyrs listed 
under the title: Martyrs under Domitian. Among these he 
mentions Nereus and Achilles and in connection with these he 
refers to Domitilla, although not as a martyr. The material is 
very slight, but a quotation of it will show his critical sense. 


Nereus and Achilles who were baptized by the Apostle Peter and who 
would not sacrifice to idols were decapitated. However, the things which 
were told then about them, that they kept Domicilla away from marriage to 
Aurelian, pleading virginity are not in accord with the truth. For marriage 
was honorable among all Christians in that age. 


The good Lutheran reacts against Catholic marriage-ethics and 
this sharpens his critical sense. 


Among Flaccius’ merits must be mentioned the fact that his 
work spurred on another great sixteenth century historian, his 
Catholic rival, Caesar Baronius. Since the pope could not let 
the Lutherans monopolize the field, he threw open the papal 
archives to Baronius and ordered him to go ahead. Baronius 
complied magnificently and the result was the monumental series, 
Annales Ecclesiastict. Though he was not critical as Flaccius, 
he far outdid the latter in the use of sources, naturally enough, 
for they were available. He used indiscriminately whatever 
might help him construct an eloquent word-picture, and this all 
too generous utilization of sources has rather startling results 
as far as our lady, Domitilla, is concerned. 


Baronius fully accepts the “fact” that Domitian was a per- 
secutor. He describes the “persecution” eloquently and in do- 
ing so he uses the pagan sources of Suetonius, Dio, and even 
Tacitus. But he also uses Eusebius (whom, incidentally, Flac- 
cius also used). He tries his hand at critical research when he 
attempts to identify the mystery man Bruttius, the source of 
Eusebius, but he does so unconvincingly. What we are inter- 
ested in more than anything else is, however, his result of com- 
bining all these sources. For the first time we find the execu- 
tion of Flavius Clemens, mentioned by Suetonius as a political 
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feature and by Dio as being caused by atheism and Jewish ways, 
tied up with the persecution. In regard to Domitilla the results 
are even greater. We have seen that Dio calls Domitilla the 
wife of Clemens whereas Eusebius (Bruttius) calls her his 
niece, and that they send her to different islands. But this dif- 
ficulty is solved by Baronius ina grand gesture. He simply 
speaks of two Flavia Domitillas, the one the wife and the other 
the niece of Clemens, and has them sent to islands. 


The supremacy of Flaccius and Baronius remained unchal- 
lenged for more than a century. This undoubtedly is due to the 
ponderous weight of their accomplishment and to the fact that 
the seventeenth century was one of religious wars and doctrinal 
discussion. Even as late as 1732 the shadow of Baronius rests 
upon the church history of Lenain de Tillemont, for although 
Tillemont quotes Orosius and also makes direct use of Dio and 
Bruttius, he perpetuates Baronius’ story of the two Domitillas. 


Dion Cassius in the year 95 mentions the death of the Consul Clement, the 
banishment of Domitilla his wife, and the execution of a great many 
others, all condemned, says he, as atheists, for having followed the cus- 
toms of the Jews. Another pagan named Brutius speaks of the exile of 
S. Domitilla (a virgin) niece to the same consul, and the martyrdom or 
at least the banishment of a great many other Christians. 


While the seventeenth century did not produce a new and 
more critical church history, it did give us the first real pioneer- 
ing work in critical research. Laurentius Valla had shown the 
way in the fifteenth century, but in the seventeenth Bolland, 
Papebroch, and especially Mabillon were establishing principles 
for the investigation and evaluation of ancient documents. Their 
work was to bear fruit when it was combined with the critical 
philosophies of the eighteenth century, but in the meantime it 
fell to the lot of another great religious movement to inspire the 
next significant church history. The movement was Pietism 
and the author was Gottfried Arnold who published his Un- 
partheyische Kirchen und Ketzer Historien in 1699. It was a 
church history with a bias, but it could also be called a church 
history with a great inspiration. Arnold had a definite predilec- 
tion toward those who had been rejected by the main body of the 
church, and his reason for this was mostly a deep felt sympathy 
for religious earnestness and sincerity. His book has the criti- 
cal advantage that he indicates his sources in footnotes and that 
he makes a wide use of sources. Otherwise he is little inclined 
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to critical discrimination and he retains Flavius Clemens in the 
story of the Domitian persecution. But he does refuse to follow 
the lead of Baronius the Catholic when he includes only one 
Domitilla in his story. 

Arnold’s church history caused a great discussion, but when 
the smoke of this had cleared away another great and more 
critical church history had appeared. The author was Johann 
Lorenz von Mosheim and the date was 1753. Mosheim had a 
keen and discerning mind and he wrote in a beautiful style. It 
has been said of him that he created modern church-historical 
writing, for he introduced methodical procedures and integrated 
church history into political history. In regard to the Domitian 
“persecution” he weighs the evidence carefully and relates it to 
the general political situation. More clearly than any of his 
predecessors he suggests the idea that political motives were be- 
hind Domitian’s action. Also he retains the mention of Flavius 
Clemens, but he shows a critical attitude toward the story of the 
two Domitillas when he states that Flavia Domitilla was either 
the wife or the niece of Clemens. It is interesting to note that 
whereas Arnold chooses Bruttius’ account and sends Domitilla to 
Pontia, Mosheim follows Dio and sends her to Pandateria. 


One other author writes about our subject during the 
eighteenth century. He is none other than Edward Gibbon 
whose History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
1776, is no church history but who nevertheless exerts consider- 
able influence upon church-historical writing. He discusses 
church-historical events at considerable length, and while our 
evaluation of his conclusions must take into consideration his 
arrogance and his irony toward the Christian church, which of- 
ten make them negative and undependable, he nevertheless often 
sees with clarity what writers of opposite prejudices fail to 
recognize. Gibbon is an extreme protagonist of eighteenth cen- 
tury scepticism, but he points the way to the more objective criti- 
cism of the nineteenth century. 

Gibbon discusses the confusion of the two Domitillas. He 
states clearly that it is caused by a confusion of islands to which 
Domitilla is supposed to have been banished. He guesses that 
the Bruttius of Eusebius’ Chronicle is the source of Cassius 
Dio’s knowledge. The by now traditional association of the exe- 
cution of Flavius Clemens and the banishment of Domitilla with 
the “persecution” of Domitian he accepts, but he recognizes the 
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need of justifying the emphasis which thus is laid upon Dio’s 
mention of atheism in connection with Jewish ways. He calls 
this a “singular association of ideas” and he adds that it can be 
applied only to the Christians. But he takes care to qualify the 
latter statement by the observation, ‘“‘as they were obscurely and 
imperfectly viewed by the magistrates and by the writers of that 
period.” His most significant observation of all in connection 
with our study is, however, his parenthetical comment on Do- 
mitian’s “persecution.” Gibbon simply says: “if it deserves 
that epithet.”” This remark, made in 1776, might be called, with 
an apology’ for the analogy, a declaration of independence from 
the traditional view. Gibbon points the way for nineteenth cen- 
tury scholarship in this matter, but it was yet to take a long time 
before his critical conjecture became a verified assertion. 


The nineteenth century brings us to the establishment of 
definite principles of historical investigation and evaluation. 
These principles can justifiably be called scientific, inasmuch as 
they are guided by the same unhesitating search for truth and 
the rigid establishment of rules of procedure which characterize 
natural sciences. As one of the most important milestones in this 
development should be mentioned Leopold von Ranke’s Zur Krit- 
tk neuerer Geschichtschreiber, 1824. Inthe wake of this we wit- 
ness a great advance, quantitatively as well as qualitatively, in 
historical research, and owing to this a great change takes. place 
in the evaluation of the Domitian “persecution.” 


One year after Ranke’s book, his colleague at Berlin began 
the publication of an epochal church history. Johann August 
Wilhelm Neander has been called the founder of modern church 
history and his main work is Allgemeine Geschichte der Chnist- 
lichen Religion und Kirche. With Neander we are at the 
threshold of modern, critical investigation. He does not fully 
enter the modern workshop; the ties of tradition were too strong. 
But he does take a decisive step forward in relation to the sub- 
ject of our study. Neander, a converted Jew, was a man of great 
intellect and keen penetration. He concentrated his efforts to a 
large extent on single problems. Baur calls him the creator of 
the church-historical monograph. But as one whose life had 
been a personal struggle for a faith that could satisfy, he was 
never content with a mere intellectual relationship to his studies. 
This prevented him from attaining the dispassionate intellectual 
attitude which would have carried him much farther in critical 
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research. One might express satisfaction, however, that he did 
not have the ruthlessness of a Baur who often went too far too 


fast. 


Neander shares some of Gibbon’s views in regard to our 
subject. He sees, for instance, the necessity of a convincing 
argument in order to apply Dio’s charge of atheism and Jewish 
ways as an accusation of Christianity. But he does not have the 
fearlessness of Gibbon; being bound by Christian tradition and 
by a careful and considerate nature, he hesitates and appears 
afraid of making radical conclusions. He has no statement that 
can compare with Gibbon’s rapier thrust, “if it deserves the 
epithet.” Yet he is the first church historian who does not start 
with the assumption that there actually was a persecution. He 
stands on the threshold where Gibbon had shown the way; he 
does not have the boldness to go any further, but he should be 
given credit for having, to some extent, both foresight and care- 
ful consideration. In regard to our subject, he avoids saying 
directly that there was a persecution; yet he does not take the 
step of saying that there was none. He fails to mention either 
Clemens or Domitilla by name. 


Skipping Karl August Hase, who offers nothing new for 
our study, we proceed to the radical changes that came with the 
leader of the Tubingen school. Ferdinand Christian Baur. He 
published a survey of church-historical writing, Die Epochen 
der kirchlichen Geschichtschrethung, in 1852, and after that he 
proceeded with the first volume of his church history, Das Chris- 
tenthum und die christliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
in 1853. He was a disciple of Ranke and his purpose was to 
treat church history in an objective way. (“My point of view is, 
in one word, the purely historical one, of which the sole purpose 
is to apprehend that which is historically given in its pure ob- 
jectivity, as far as it is at all possible.”’) It might be questioned 
whether he attained this objectivity as a whole, but there can be 
no doubt that he treated details in an objective and highly bene- 
ficial manner. 


Baur challenged the traditional views of the Domitian “per- 
secution” and altered the picture in a radical way. Some of his 
suggestions stand up well today. He does not mention Domitilla, 
but he is critical of the connection of Clemens with a persecu- 
tion. The quotation of some of his sentences will better than 
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any explanation show just what his views and contributions 
were. 


eet for a long time history tells us nothing about the further fate of 
Christianity and the Christians in the Roman state. First Domitian, a 
portio Neronis de crudelitate as Tertullian says, is presented as a new per- 
secutor of the Christians, but also in his time nothing definite is found... .. 
To be sure, the name of a Clemens appears under Domitian in a noticeable 
manner even in pagan histories, but who can know how the Flavius Clem- 
ens who was executed at the command of Domitian is related to the Chris- 
‘tian Clemens who as bishop of the Roman congregation assumed so im- 
portant a place in the tradition of his time? ... . 

It is possible that here and there in the provinces single acts of persecu- 
tion took place because of the easily excitable hate of the people against 
the Christians, but these are details which have no great significance for 
the general view. A definite basis for establishing the relationship with 
which we are concerned is first found in the edict of the Emperor Trajan 
occasioned by the well-known letter of the younger Pliny. 


In this quotation, which is from the second edition of Baur’s 
book (1860), he refers critically to a theory that Flavius Clem- 
ens should be identical with Bishop Clement, the author of I 
Clement. This theory was first suggested by R. A. Lipsius in 
1855, and it was accepted by several German scholars. 


In these discussions our lady, Domitilla, has been pushed 
somewhat into the background. She is not even mentioned by 
Neander and Baur. Perhaps the expansion and contraction 
through the eighteenth century has been too much for her. But 
now something happens which brings her very much into the 
foreground again. The celebrated Italian archeologist, De Ros- 
si. who had long been exploring the Christian burial places, pub- 
lished in 1865 his discovery of the fragment of a stone which 
identified Domitilla as the founder of one of the ancient ceme- 
teries in the catacombs. The authenticity of this stone has not 
been questioned and its inscription reads as follows: 

TATIA-BAVCYL 

TRIX-SEPTEM-LIB 

DIVI-VESPASIAN 

FLAVIAE-DOMITIL 
VESPASIANI-NEPTIS-A 
IVS-BENEFICIO-SEPHVLCRV M-FECI 
MEIS-LIBERTIS-LIBERTABVS-POSTERISO 


Lightfoot’s reconstruction and translation reads as follows: 
“Tatia Baucyllus, nurse of seven children of the deified Ves- 
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pasian and of Flavia Domitilla, grandchild of Vespasian. 
(Through) her kindness this sepulchre, (for) my freedmen and 
freedwomen and descendants.” Since this discovery it has been 
taken for granted by practically all scholars that Domitilla was 
a Christian and the founder of a cemetery. 


Up to Baur our investigation has been concerned chiefly 
with general works of church history. We have been limited to 
arguments and presentations included in the texts of these and 
have had access only to the workshop of the historian insofar as 
he elaborated his arguments in footnotes. This situation now 
changes. More and more emphasis is placed on the investiga- 
tion and publication of sources, and monographs become the 
rule. In the work of this kind within our field we find one great, 
towering figure. He is Joseph Barber Lightfoot, whom Har- 
nack has called the greatest patristic scholar of the nineteenth 
century. 

Bishop Lightfoot had touched upon some of our problems 
as early as 1869, but he did not take them up for serious con- 
sideration before he included them in his work on First Clement 
which is part of the first volume of his greatest commentary, The 
Apostolic Fathers, published 1885. This is a specific study, taking 
up problems of detail. Lightfoot does not go into the broad as- 
pects of the situation but concentrates on detailed, literary evi- 
dence, especially in regard to the identity of Flavius Clemens and 
Flavia Domitilla. He leans toward acceptance of Dio’s story 
and does not seriously question the traditional view that Clemens 
was a Christian. Thus he does not arrive at the radical conclu- 
sions of Baur and later scholars who more clearly emphasize the 
secondary nature of Dio. The problem of giving primary rating 
to a source more than a hundred years removed from the actual 
event is, after all, a delicate one, and Lightfoot does not seem to 
sense this fully. Nevertheless he does offer us some very pene- 
trating thinking, especially in exploding various accepted theor- 
ies, and as a general whole his work is basic yet today. No one 
overshadows him. 


Our lady, Domitilla, first attracts his attention. He is, of 
course, convinced by De Rossi’s discovery that Domitilla is a 
Christian, but it remains to be proven that this Christian Do- 
mitilla was identical with the wife of Flavius Clemens. There 
may have been two Domitillas, the ghost of a second one having 
haunted our lady since the days of Caesar Baronius. (Neither 
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Lightfoot nor any other scholar seems to be aware of the fact 
that the second lady first appears to Baronius). Lightfoot 
knows, however, how to get rid of her, and he does so effectively 
by going to the sources. The confusion comes from the fact that 
Dio calls her the wife of Clemens and exiles her to Pandateria, 
whereas Eusebius calls her the niece of Clemens and exiles her to 
Pontia. Lightfoot sees clearly that Dio must be given prefer- 
ence (he has a lead of a hundred years) and that Eusebius’ 
source, the undeterminable Bruttius, is at best a vague, second- 
hand source. He therefore concludes: 


The existence of this younger Domitilla depends on Eusebius alone. All 
later writers—both Greek and Latin—have derived their information from 
him. If he breaks down, the last thread of her frail life is snapped. But 
strong reasons have been given for suspecting a blunder. 


We can thus write the vital statistics of the second Domitilla in 
the following manner. “Born 1588 in Annales Ecclesiastici. 
Died at the hands of Bishop Lightfoot in 1885.” 


Having disposed of the problem of the second Domitilla, 
Lightfoot turns to the problem of the identity of Flavius Clem- 
ens. We have seen that some German writers claimed that he 
was the same as Bishop Clement of Rome. All the arguments 
for this are met by Lightfoot, and we can here let it suffice to 
say that he refutes them by straight and effective reasoning. The 
argument is simple in its essence. How could a consul of royal 
birth who was killed by the emperor be the same as a bishop of 
the church without the slightest indication of this being found 
in any ancient source, Christian or pagan? It does not seem pos- 
sible. Since, however, Lightfoot cannot rid himself of the idea 
that there might be some connection, he develops his well-known 
theory that Bishop Clement was a freedman or the son of a freed- 
man belonging to the household of Flavius Clemens, the consul. 
This theory is not generally accepted and it lies outside the sub- 
ject of our paper. 


It would not be difficult in this connection to minimize the 
contribution of Bishop Lightfoot when one considers the trivial 
character of some of the arguments and the results that have 
been attained even since his time. But to do so would be decided- 
ly unfair. The painstaking thoroughness of his methods and the 
clear and penetrating reasoning of his arguments is not only im- 
pressive today but it has established a norm and a precedent for 
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which we must be extremely grateful. And many of his con- 
clusions have stood the test of time. 

In the first decade or so following upon the appearance of 
Lightfoot’s work two other prominent scholars discussed the 
familiar material. They are Sir William Mitchell Ramsay and 
Franz Xaver Funk, but inasmuch as they contribute nothing es- 
sentially new, we shall pass them by. A score of years was to 
go before any new and significant studies appeared. When they 
did, there were two in the same year, 1913. The one was by 
Leon Henry Canfield, The Early Persecutions of the Christians, 
and the other was by George Edmundson, The Church in Rome 
in the First Century. Edmundson presents a solid piece of work 
of much merit, and he further substantiates some of the later 
conclusions which we have touched upon. He does not, how- 
ever, discriminate sufficiently between primary and secondary 
sources, and he gives the impression of being a defensor tradi- 
tions. Of interest to us is the fact that he tries to revive the sec- 
ond Domitilla in an ingenious way. Besides our two familiar 
Clements he discovers and introduces a third, who like our first 
Clemens was a relative of the emperor. He then proceeds to 
theorize that the second Domitilla might have been the niece of 
the third Clemens. His theory appears to be quite fantastic and 
unnecessary, however, and it falls to the ground. Like all other 
scholars he does not seem aware of the fact that the second Do- 
mitilla is the result of Caesar Baronius’ genius at compilation. 


In contrast, Canfield uses real discrimination in evaluating 
the sources. He is the first scholar after Baur who is completely 
committed to a scientific discrimination between primary and sec- 
ondary sources in regard to our narrow theme. He dismisses 
Bruttius as a reliable source and assumes that Eusebius meant 
Dio when he, in the Ecclesiastical History, gave credit for his 
information to ‘‘writers foreign to our belief.” But Dio is a late 
source, and Canfield even calls attention to the fact that Sueton- 
ius, who wrote twenty-five years after the event, was to be ques- 
tioned in this connection. Accordingly he draws the conclusion, 
which by now seems obvious, that there is “no ground for-as- 
suming that Clemens was even a Christian, much less a Christian 
martyr.”” Domitilla’s Christianity is not questioned by Canfield. 

One last writer takes up the problems of Clemens and Do- 
mitilla for an exhaustive scrutiny. He is Elmer Truesdell Mer- 
rill, a Latin scholar, who as a classicist laid claim to approaching 
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his subject from a classicist’s point of view. He means by this 
that he is ‘‘reasonably free from ecclesiastical predilection.” Dis- 
counting his slightly superior assertion of his own merits, one 
must admit that such a freedom is a great asset, but it does not 
necessarily follow that classical studies per se free a man from 
prejudice. Merrill's work must, as all others, be evaluated on its 
own merits, and it is readily admitted that it has great merit in 
methods of procedure, thoroughness, and keen penetration. His 
weaknesses appear to be an underestimation of the possible value 
of tradition and an over-estimation of the argumentum e silentio. 
His work is called Essays in Early Christian History and it was 
published in 1924. 


Merrill contributed many keen observations to the already 
large discussion concerning our two main persons, but he does 
not alter the picture established by Canfield. He is especially 
keen in his annihilating criticism of late sources, and he dismisses 
all attempts at identifying Bruttius by stating that they are 
“quite without evidential value, even corroborative. It is merely 
an agreeable historical diversion.”” He concludes that Domitian 
did not aim against Christianity and that, though Domitilla 
probably was a Christian, the fact did not appear at the trial and 
could not have been the basis of the charge. He denies that 
Clemens was a Christian, and he sums up his opinion about our 
subject in the following manner. 


What, then, was the germ of the second-century Christian statement that 
Domitian essayed to be a persecutor, which blossomed into the Eusebian 
affirmation that he definitely was so? In all probability the somewhat con- 
fused and inaccurate memory in the Roman church of their illustrious fel- 
low-member and great benefactress Domitilla, preserved alive by the con- 
tinued use of her name attached to the property she had consecrated to the 
service of religion. 

We are now in a position where we can answer with some 
degree of accuracy the status of Domitilla in regard to the em- 
peror, to her fate, and to her faith. Domitilla was the wife of 
Flavius Clemens, the Consul, who was slain for political reasons 
by the emperor Domitian. There is no reason to believe that he 
was a Christian. At the same time Domitilla was exiled, and 
there is no adequate reason for the belief that her exile had any- 
thing to do with her faith. But Domitilla was undoubtedly a 
Christian and her exile was remembered by the Christians. Two 
and a quarter centuries later Eusebius, using a very doubtful 
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source, states that she was banished as a testimony to Christ. 
There is a possibility that Eusebius based his conclusion on Dio’s 
assertion that she and Clemens had drifted into Jewish ways, but 
since even Dio is more than a century removed from the scene, 
he may have been influenced by tradition. Though fifth century 
Christian writers of history do not mention her as a martyr, the 
church included her in the martyrologies, and the legends elabor- 
ated upon tradition. The inference that her husband was a 
Christian was first made by Baronius in the sixteenth century, 
and he also gets credit for the confusing item about the two Do- 
mitillas. 

We might here conclude our investigation with the assertion 
that the one person who is definitely known to be a Christian 
and who suffered under Domitian is removed from the list of 
Christian martyrs, and the inference that this puts an end to the 
talk of a Domitian “persecution.” Such an inference has been 
made, but it is not justifiable, and we shall therefore move from 
the narrow consideration of the lady to a wider discussion of the 
whole situation and to sources that are independent of this whole 
matter but which still speak of a persecution. It might be said 
that church-historical scholarship has too narrowly fixed its at- 
tention upon the lady and has therefore been blind to other fac- 
tors. Save for the fact that Eusebius mentioned her, the tradi- 
tion of a Domitian persecution might profitably have centered 
upon an entirely different field. 


We shall have to give Canfield credit for being the first to 
throw away the blinkers. He points to Tertullian as our first 
source for a persecution, although he also mentions him as the 
source of the tradition. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that Tertullian wrote his Apology before even Dio refers 
to the Jewish ways of Clemens and Domitilla. Preceding him 
there is no source known to us which connects Domitian with a 
persecution. Suetonius certainly does not. He speaks only of 
Clemens’ “contemptible laziness.” The only hint in that direction 
is found in Melito who preceded Tertullian by only twenty years 
and who said that Domitian slandered the Christians. 

Rather than dismiss the whole matter of a persecution with 
the solution to the cases of Clemens and Domitilla, let us forget 
the famous couple and ask if there could not have been a per- 
secution in the last part of the first century which was bound up 
with the name of Domitian and of which a living memory was 
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retained in the Christian church. This memory then finds vague 
expression in the excerpt from Melito and definitely in Tertul- 
lian’s Apology, and perhaps there are other matters of evidence. 
It appears that this question opens a much more fertile field for 
investigation than the blind alley which for so many centuries 
led to Clemens’ and Domitilla’s door. 

3efore we enter the field there is, however, one important 
matter of background which must be cleared up. It is the prob- 
lem of the legal basis for the persecutions. We cannot go into 
any detail, but we can, at least, mention the conclusions. Up to 
the latter part of the nineteenth century it was taken for granted 
that action was taken against the Christians on the basis of a law 
or of some act of an emperor which had established precedent. 
Theodor Mommsen disproves this in his monograph, Der Feli- 
gionsfrevel nach romischem Recht (1894), when he shows that 
action against the Christian was, in the beginning, not a legal 
procedure but a sort of police action taken through an institution 
or a practice called the coercitio. Mommsen’s analysis has 
brought forth many other studies which have been continued up 
to our own times. Harnack, Augur, Linsenmayer, Canfield, 
Sild, and Merrill are the most important of the investigators. It 
has been argued convincingly that the Christians were also sub- 
jected to criminal prosecution and that eventually there was a 
special law against them, but Linsenmayer, Canfield, and Sild 
have also called attention to the fact that we must distinguish be- 
tween the various periods of time. It therefore seems safe to 
say that we have no evidence that the Christians, in the time of 
Domitian, were prosecuted for treason or for special crimes, nor 
that they were the victims of special laws. But we are left with 
the possibility that the coercitio was used, 1.e., police action for— 
shall we say—disturbance of the peace. It is not likely that this 
action was used in Rome in the days of Domitian, but there is 
a good possibility that it was used elsewhere. 


We now have established a situation in which action could 
have been taken against the Christians. We have Tertullian’s 
testimony of a tradition to the effect that there was a persecu- 
tion under Domitian. We have the possibility that this may have 
happened in Rome, although the traditional material, upon which 
the allegation is made, has been discounted. There are strong 
signs from the sources that Domitian moved against the Jews, 
and to this Shirley Jackson Case has recently added the observa- 
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tion that Josephus anticipated such a move. Many scholars have 
believed that this action included the Christians, and in connec- 
tion with this it should be mentioned that the author of J Clement 
makes several references to the troubles of the Roman church. 
Nevertheless, the evidence for a persecution in Rome is very 
frail, although it cannot be entirely disregarded. It then remains 
to see if there is evidence of such persecution elsewhere. 

Among modern scholars it was Baur who first pointed to 
the significance, in this connection, of Pliny’s letter to the em- 
peror Trajan. In his letter, written ca.111-113 A. D., Pliny in- 
fers that the Christians of Bithynia had been persecuted earlier. 


Others who were named by an informer said that they were Christians, 
and soon afterward denied it, saying, indeed, that they had been, but had 
ceased to be Christians, some three years ago, some many years, and one 
even twenty years ago. 

Twenty years subtracted from 113 leaves us 93, one of the last 
years of Domitian’s reign. There is thus a possible indication 
that the Christians were subjected to persecution in Asia Minor 
during the time of this emperor, and it is not unlikely that tradi- 
tion preserved the memory in connection with Domitian’s name. 
Added to this there may have been persecutory disturbances in 
Rome. But Asia Minor is, in cur opinion, the more likely field. 
It had been known from the time of St. Paul to be strong in its 
resistance to Christianity; it was more fervent in its emperor 
worship than most regions; and the very fact that Pliny con- 
ducted trials speaks for the probability that there had been pre- 
vious trials. A further corroboration is found in Eusebius’ late 
account, to which we have intentionally omitted reference earlier, 
that the “Apostle” John was banished to Patmos during the per- 
secution by Domitian. 

In this discussion we have purposely refrained from any 
mention of the New Testament material. This material is as yet 
controversial and there is no unanimity about the time of the 
writing. I am referring, of course, to the persecution references 
found in Hebrews, I Peter, and Revelation. Some scholars have 
used these documents to prove the reality of a persecution, and 
some have used the reality of a persecution to prove the date of 
the documents. This has confused the picture and had made it 
seem preferable to try to establish the situation without the use 
of these passages. But it can be said that if we can establish the 
probability that there was a persecution in Asia Minor during 
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the time of Domitian, the above mentioned documents become a 
helpful corroborative evidence and, at the same time, a contribu- 
tion is made to the problem of the date of their writing. 

If we are to follow Tertullian’s example and are to speak 
of a Domitian persecution, we must therefore speak of it as a 
persecution in Asia Minor with the slight possibility that there 
also were disturbances in Rome. We must reject the idea that 
the fate of Clemens and Domitilla had anything to do with a 
persecution or even with the first establishment of a tradition 
about one. But it is to the credit of the memory of the Chris- 
tianity of the lady that her name was connected with the persecu- 
tion two hundred years after her banishment and that eventually 
her husband’s name was also drawn into the tradition. For a 
time he was even named Bishop of Rome and to what greater 
heights could a woman bring her husband’s name? The fact that 
we must repudiate much of the tradition, fortunately has not cast 
any reflections upon the lady or upon her faith. 








CHURCHES UNDER ENEMY OCCUPATION 
PHILADELPHIA, 1777-8 


NELSON WAITE RIGHTMYER 
Lewes, Delaware 


I 


When the British Army entered Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 26, 1777, they entered the largest town in the colonies. But 
Philadelphians of today might be amused by the extent of the 
great metropolis. Philadelphia proper extended from Vine 
Street to South Street and westward to Fifth. “There were few 
houses west of Sixth street and most of these were on Chestnut 
and Market streets..." Fifth Street was really the western 
boundary of the town as we may see from the number of ceme- 
teries along its entire length. For example, at Cherry Street 
there were two Lutheran graveyards; diagonally opposite at the 
northwest corner of Arch was the Presbyterian yard. At the 
southeast corner of this same street was the Episcopal yard; 
farther down, just below Market Street, was the graveyard of 
the Baptists. On the east side of Fifth below Walnut was the 
Romanists’ cemetery and on the west side was that of the Free 
Quakers.” Philadelphians at least had the grace to remove their 
graveyards to the extreme limits of the town. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why colonial Philadelphia missed some of the 
worst epidemics. 


This town, nearly a hundred years old at the time of the oc- 
cupation, would seem to us today as very much of a country vil- 
lage. Shops were generally parts of men’s homes, and trees 
lined the streets; but Philadelphia was very much in advance of 
the times, for it had sidewalks of a fashion, stepping stones 
across the streets, and even an organized system by which the 
streets were lighted at night. 


Ambrose Serle’ mentions that the only large or public 


1 Julius Friedrich Sachse, ‘‘The Religious and Social Conditions of Philadelphia 


during the first decade under the Federal Constitution, 1790-1800,’’ Lutheran Re- 
view (Oct. 1901), 2. 
9 


2 vide supra 
3 Ambrose Serle, American Journal, 1776-1778 (Huntington Library, San Morino, 
Calif., 1940), 250-268. 
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buildings other than the Stadt (stc) House were the churches. 
To arrive at the exact number of churches and their locations is 
somewhat of a problem. A number of contemporary and later 
writers mention churches when describing Philadelphia, but 
usually the mention is in an offhand manner with no attempt to 
be strictly accurate. Also it is but natural that some of the 
smaller sects would be missed by any one not particularly inter- 
ested in all churches. 

The Bridenbaughs, who have collected a tremendous amount 
of material on the city in 1776, say there were eighteen church- 
es.* Counting the Jewish Synagogue as a church I find twenty. 
Nicholas Cresswell notes: “Tuesday, September 3rd, 1776 . . 
Three English Churches, Christ Church, St. Paul's, and St. 
Peter’s, and two Dutch Lutheran Churches. Nine dissenting 
meeting houses, two Roman chapels, four Quaker meeting 
houses, anda Swedish Church. All neat plain buildings but none 
of them elegant ones.’ This would mean twenty-one, but it will 
be noticed that he includes the Swedish Church which was in 
Southwark. Sachse’ lists three Episcopal, two Presbyterian, 
two Roman Catholic, two Lutheran and one each for the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Africans, German Calvinists, and Moravians. 
This gives us but twelve churches including the African which 
was organized after the occupation. It is not always obvious 
whether or not Southwark and Northern Liberties are included 
in the lists. 

Another difficulty is that writers are not always given to the 
use of proper names concerning churches. To me it is obvious 
that Christ Church, Mr. Duché’s Church, the English Church, 
and the Second Street Episcopal Church all mean the same place. 
Some of the references are not always so clear. The following 
is, then. what I think may be a complete list of the churches in 
Philadelphia proper at the time of the British occupation of the 
city. 

BAPTIST 

Second Street, north of Market.’ 
EPISCOPAL 

Christ Church Second above Market 
4 *Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen (New York, 1942), 18. 
* denotes bibliography in the book listed. 
5 Nicholas Cresswell, Journal, 1774-1777 (New York, 1924), 155. 


Sachse, op. cit., 3. 
7 Baptist Triennial Register (Philadelphia), 138. 
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St. Peter’s Third and Pine 

St. Paul’s Third below Walnut 
LUTHERAN 

St. Michael’s — Fifth and Appletree’ 

Zion Fourth and Cherry’ 
MORAVIAN 

First Race and Broad’ 
METHODIST 

St. George’s Front and Race’’ 
PRESBYTERIAN 

First Market below Third” 

Second Third and Arch 

Third Fourth and Pine” 

Scotch Spruce Street 


QUAKERS 


Second and Market”® 

Front above Arch” 
Seceders’ Spruce above Third’*,** 
Free Fifth above Arch” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


St. Joseph’s Willings Alley” 


St. Mary’s Fourth Street”’ 
REFORMED 
Sassafras (now Race) east of 
Fourth*® 
JEWISH 
Cherry Alley between Third and 
Fourth 
8 John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time 


(Philadelphia, 1898), II, 451. 

Record of the First Moravian Church, Philadelphia, 3. 

Goldsmith Day Carrow, ‘‘The Introduction of Methodism into Pennsylvania,’’ in 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XII, 200. 

Record of the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 447. 

Ibid., 449. 

*Elbert Russell, History of Quakerism (New York, 1942), 53. 

Robert Morton, ‘‘Diary,’’ The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Philadelphia), I, 239. 


5 Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, Philadelphia: A History of the City and its People 


(Philadelphia, n.d.), I, 271. 

*John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States (New 
York, 1886), 390. 

Tbid., 448. 

Records of the First Reformed Church of Philadelphia. 
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Some of these churches are not listed on contemporary 
maps. I think this is possibly because their buildings were not 
sufficiently large or not necessarily built for church purposes. 


If the city had about 40,000 persons” it is clear that it was 
far from overchurched. Despite the opinions of our present day 
pessimists, the colonial Philadelphian did not take his church too 
seriously—the good old days, so far as religion was concerned, 
were not too good. Church records show that it was only the 
faithful few who kept the churches full. If the above figure is 
correct, half of Philadelphia’s own left the city at the time of the 
British occupation. A survey taken by the British showed 5460 
occupied and 597 unoccupied houses; 63 occupied and 224 un- 
occupied warehouses; 4941 males under eighteen years of age; 
4482 males above eighteen and under sixty ; and 12,344 females.”° 
This gives us a total of 21,767 people left in the city or slightly 
more than half the normal population. Evidently a larger per- 
centage were more willing to risk their necks than they were their 
full warehouses. Robert Morton” recorded that Cornwallis en- 
tered the city at 11 A.M. on September 26, 1777, and that almost 
immediately fences were torn down and plundering began. Let 
us see how churches and church people fared and acted during 
the occupation. 


Il. THE EPISCOPALIANS 


At the beginning of the Revolution the Episcopal clergy 
found themselves torn in two directions. On the one hand the 
majority of the Philadelphia clergy were Americans, born and 
educated here. Their work and living were in Philadelphia. They 
were closely connected by family ties with prominent Revolu- 
tionary leaders. Many of their leading parishioners were active 
patriots. Bishop Perry found that two-thirds of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were members of the Episcopal 
Church, and that six of them were sons or grandsons of Episco- 
pal clergymen.” 

On the other hand, at their ordination they had taken oaths 
of allegiance to the British king. Some, at least, found this a 
difficult case of conscience to resolve. For example, at their 
19 Bridenbaugh, op. cit., 18. 

20 Serle, op. cit., 266. 
21 Morton, op. cit., 98. 


22 William S. Perry, Influence of the Cleray in the War of the Revolution, A speech 
delivered before the Sons of the Revolution, Feb. 23, 1891. 
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ordination to the diaconate they had sworn that “. . . I do declare, 
that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath 
or ought to have, any Jurisdiction, Power, Superiority, Preemi- 
nence, or Authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within this realm. 
So help me God.”’** 

As early as 1775 they had seen their difficulties and all of the 
Philadelphia clergy had joined in a letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, their ecclesiastical superior, in which they pointed out that 
while they would like to lead the people into more peaceful ways, 
they were not of sufficient consequence in the city to do so. 
They felt that all they could do in the circumstances was to pray 
for peaceful settlement of the difficulties. 

At the time of the occupation of the city there were three 
church buildings—Christ Church and St. Peter’s (the two con- 
gregations forming one United Parish), and St. Paul’s. The 
former of these was served by three clergymen, Jacob Duché, 
rector; Thomas Coombe and William White, assistants. Wil- 
liam Stringer was rector of St. Paul’s. In addition, Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, provost of the College of Philadelphia, was in Angli- 
can orders. Despite the criticism of the country clergy of their 
own church, these men all sided with the colonists in airing their 
grievances before the actual declaration of independency,” and 
even the Declaration itself was accepted with good grace in the 
city. The bells of Christ Church, the only ones in America ca- 
pable of ringing a peal, were rung for the occasion.” Meeting on 
the fourth of July the vestry requested the clergy to omit the 
prayers for the Royal Family because it was “necessary for the 
peace and well-being of the churches. . .”*" From July seventh 
the prayers were omitted and there is no evidence to show that 
any of the clergy made any opposition at the time. 

Jacob Duché, the rector, was the son of a well-to-do father 
of the same name who had been colonel of the Philadelphia regi- 
ment in 1756. Born in 1737 he had been educated in the College 
in Philadelphia and at Clare Hall, Cambridge. He became as- 


23 ‘‘Ordering of Deacons,’’ Book of Common Prayer, Church of England. 

24 Herbert W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of the Reverend William Smith, 
D.D., ete. (Philadelphia, 1879), 525-6. 

£5 George Morgan Hills, History of the Church in Burlington, New Jersey (Trenton, 
N. J., 1876), 317. 

26 Watson’s Annals, 387. This ring was purchased with the proceeds of a lottery 
run in 1752-3. See Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 2, 1752; March 13, 1753; Feb. 
27, 1753. 

27 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church under this date. See also the Books of 
Common Prayer on exhibition at Christ Church. 
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sistant at Christ Church in 1759 and married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hopkinson, the next year. The house built a few 
years later by the parson’s father was said to have been one of 
the finest houses in the city—a copy of a wing of Lambeth Pal- 
ace. Some of his letters show a decided class consciousness. In 
writing about the large number of libraries in the city he once 
said: *... The librarian assured me, that for one person of dis- 
tinction and fortune, there were twenty tradesmen that frequent- 
ed this library.”** Indeed! 

George Whitefield had made the reading of sermons un- 
popular in : Philadelphia, and Duché, because he preached his ser- 
mons, was often compared favorably with Whitefield. Their 
reasons for sc doing were quite different, however. Whitefield’s 
enthusiasm and showmanship made a manuscript a nuisance. 
Duché’s extreme near-sightedness made his reading an impos- 
sibility.” The result of this was that Duché had quite a reputa- 
tion for forceful preaching, and many patriots, including John 
Adams, remarked upon his oratory.*’ He opened sessions of the 
Congress with prayers on September 8, 1774" when the psalter 
for the day was the 35th Psalm. John Adams wrote to his wife 
that its petition that God will “lay hand on shield and buckler” 
and give His help might have been ordained by Heaven to be 
read that day.” 

Duché conducted the burial service when Peyton Randolph, 
Speaker of Congress, died. He preached before the First Bat- 
talion of the City. On many other occasions his sermons were 
filled with patriotic zeal. He was elected chaplain of Congress 
and served until October 17, 1776. With such a background of 
loyalty to his country, we find him remaining in the city at the 
occupation, and it is of little wonder that he was among the first 
to be imprisoned. But one night in jail was enough for Jacob 
Duché. The next day his friends secured his release on the 
ground that he had changed his political views. 

Immediately upon his release from jail he wrote to Wash- 
ington, sending the letter by Mrs. Ferguson of Graham Park, a 
frequent carrier of messages from Philadelphia to Valley Forge. 


28 Jacob Duché, Observations on a Variety of Subjects, ete., (1791, 3rd. ed.), 12. 

29 §. F. Hotchkin, Early Clergy of Pennsylvania and Delaware (Philadelphia, 1890), 
125 ff. 

30 John Adams, Letters of ... Addressed to his Wife, I, 23-4. 

| ee Washington at Valley Forge together with the Duché Correspondence (Phil- 
adelphia, 1858), 49-50. © 

32 Hotchkin, op. cit. 
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In this rather long letter he asked Washington to by-pass the 

Congress and treat for peace at the head of his troops, largely 

because the only people who were now supporting the cause of 

Independence were “the dregs of Congress” , Bankrupts, at- 

torneys, and men of desperate fortunes.’’ He asked W ashington 
.. how very few there are you can ask to sit at your table?” 


In alarm General Washington sent the letter on to Congress 
for fear some inkling of it might leak out and he be accused of 
treachery. Washington said in part “. . . I cannot but suspect 
that the measure did not originate with him, and that he was in- 
duced to it by the hope of establishing his interest and peace more 
effectively with the enemy.”** Within a few days the letter was 
in the public press, and Duché was no longer persona grata with 
the Americans. Washington had never meant that the letter 
should be public property, as he wrote to Francis Hopkinson, 
Duché’s brother-in-law, but its publication was not received weil 
even among the British. Ambrose Serle, secretary to Howe, re- 
corded in his diary “ “Tis a Performance, which does little honor 
to the Head or the Heart of its author.’’* 


He left Philadelphia in December, 1777 according to the 
New Jersey Gazette for the twenty-fourth of that month and 
sailed for England. His family followed him in 1780.*° After 
having several preferments, and later having giv en up the prac- 
tice of religion, he returned to Philadelphia in 1792 and died 
there in 1798. He found it difficult to be steadfast in adv ersity. 


Thomas Coombe, the first assistant at Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, was likewise of well-to-do American parentage.” 
After graduating from the College he went to England for or- 
dination and returned in 1772 to become a member of Christ 
Church staff.** He, too, took the American side of the question 
in the early day s, but found it impossible to accept the Declara- 
tion of Independence.** On September 6, 1/77 he was arrested 
and confined” in the Masonic Lodge,** by order of the president 


33 For full discussion of this section see Washington at Valley Forge, supra. 

34 Serle, op. cit., 269. 

35 *W alter Herbe rt Stowe, The Life and Letters of Bishop William White together 
with the services, etc. (Milwaukee, 1937), 51. 

36 C. P. B. Jefferys, ‘‘The Provincial and Revolutionary History of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, 1753-1783,’’ in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XLVIII, 264. 

37 Charles R. Hildeburne, Sketch of Thomas Coombe, D.D. A pamphlet. 3ff. 

38 Benjamin Dorr, History of Christ Church (Philadelphia, 1841), 191-3. 

39 Stowe, op. cit., 49. 

40 Hildeburne, op. cit. 
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and council of Pennsylvania.“ The rector and vestry appealed 
for a hearing for him, but this was refused.*” Although William 
White had finally gotten him permission to go to the island of St. 
Eustacia on parole,” ill health prevented the journey, and he was 
in the city when the British troops arrived. He regularly offici- 
ated throughout the period of occupation. 


William White, the other assistant, left the city, but Coombe 
and he carried on correspondence through the winter.“* When 
the city was evacuated Coombe remained until White arrived 
with the American forces and then resigned from his position.” 
His letters show him to have been a likeable person and a worthy 
priest. He held several preferments in England after the war 
including prebendary of Canterbury and chaplain to the King.“ 


From the patriotic point of view, both these men were trait- 
ors to the land of their birth. A point in their favor is the at- 
titude they took toward the sacredness of oaths, and also that 
their churches were kept open and free from destruction. With 
the exception of the removal of the bells at both churches which 
had been done before the occupation of the city by the American 
government, and which were later returned to the churches at 
government expense, Christ Church suffered no loss whatever. 

At St. Peter’s the bells were removed prior to November 6, 
1777" by Colonel Fowler pursuant to the order of Congress of 
September 14, 1777.*° A new wooden fence about the church- 
yard had been erected in April, 1777, and after three months of 
occupation, when wood must have been very scarce, the British 
requested permission to remove it for the use of the troops. This 
permission was refused.” Two days later the troops did take 
it with a promise to reimburse the vestry,” but payment was 
never made.” 

The church records” for the period are interesting for they 
41 Stowe, op. cit., 49. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, (Harrisburg, 1852), XT, 300. 

44 Stowe, op. cit., 49-52. 

45 Ibid., 52. 

46 Ibid., 53. 

47 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church. Nov. 6, 1777. 

48 Journals of the Continental Congress (Lib. Cong. ed., W. C. Ford and Gaillard 
Hunt, Washington, 1904, ete.) VIII, 741-2. 

49 Vestry Minutes under this date. 

50 Ibid., 29 Jan., 1778. 

51 Ibid., 1 Feb., 1778. 


52 Jeffreys, op. cit., XLVIII, 268. 
53 Parish Registers of the three churches. 
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show the functions of the clergy. At Christ Church where 
Duché normally officiated the number of baptisms remain con- 
stant throughout the period—at least one every fortnight. He 
had four marriages—October 9, 11, 13, 15, but then none occur 
until William White arrived after the American occupation. 
There is no dirninution in either baptisms or marriages at either 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s where Coombe and Stringer were of- 
ficiating. It is possible that Duché’s letter to Washington had 
some effect upon those who wanted to marry? It seems strange 
that he had no marriages when the other two clergymen had so 
many. 


Dr. William Smith, provost of the College, was in his early 
fifties at the time of the occupation, and had been resident in 
the city for twenty-six years, during which time he had been 
active in political as well as ecclesiastical circles. He 
had a remarkable propensity for being in controversial matters. 
As one reads Dr. Cheyney’s History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania® he cannot escape the sight of Dr. Smith embroiled in 
several squabbles raging at one and the same time. It seems re- 
markable, knowing this propensity, that Dr. Smith was able to 
stay out of the politics which went to make up the Revolution in 
Pennsylvania. He did just that, however. His most remarkable 
patriotic sermon was preached before Congress in Christ 
Church, June 23, 1775, two days after the departure of Wash- 
ington to take command of the troops at Cambridge. Yet even 
here he walked warily. “But to draw the line, and say where 
Submission ends and Resistance begins, is not the province of 
the minister of Christ, who has no rule in this matter, but left 
it to the feelings and conscience of the injured.”** After July 4, 
1776, I fail to find any definitely political statements. When 
American soldiers occupied the college property the faculty pro- 
tested," and when the British came, Dr. Smith and his wife 
moved out of town to their estate near the present town of Nor- 
ristown. Some have thought that he remained there throughout 
the occupation,” but he did visit the college buildings at least 
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once to show Ambrose Serle the famous Orrery built by David 
Rittenhouse.” Evidently he was either sufficiently neutral or else 
sufficiently friendly to be able to pass through the British lines. 

His son, William Moore Smith, was active in foraging ex- 
peditions for the patriots and lived with his grandfather, Judge 
William Moore in Chester County.” Williamine, Dr. Smith’s 
daughter, remained in Philadelphia with her Tory aunt, Mrs. 
William Bond. and appeared in Andre’s Mischianza.” Dr. 
Smith protested to Mrs. Bond about this appearance in a 
theatrical, but it is not clear whether he objected to the girl's 
theatrics or her British soldier associates. 1 am inclined to ac- 
cept the latter reason, because Dr. Smith had no great objection 
to theatricals. In 1757 the students of the college presented 
Mallet’s Masque of Alfred.” In 1759 when Quakers, Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, and Baptists petitioned Governor Denny 
and the Assembly to prevent the erection of a play-house, the 
Episcopalians were conspicuous by their absence. In 1749 The 
Fair Penitent and The Miss in her Teens were given as benefit 
performances for the college by the Hallam Troupe.” These 
instances serve to show that Dr. Smith was not opposed to plays 
as such. And when you remember that the belles of the M1s- 
chiansa were all from the “best families’ in town, there seems 
to be but one conclusion. The rest of the cast were too obviously 
Tory to suit the reverend doctor. 


After the evacuation of the city by the British the college 
was reorganized into the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Smith was ousted. Bishop White in his Autobiography said 
this was nothing more than Pennsylvania politics and was not 
connected with any special distrust of Dr. Smith. He then be- 
came rector of Chestertown, Maryland, where, before long, he 
was instrumental in organizing Washington College under the 
patronage of George Washington. 


St. Paul’s Church had been organized in 1762 to provide a 
place for the Reverend William McClennachan who had had too 
much “enthusiasm” for the clergy and congregation of the united 
congregations. There appears to be very little material on the 
Reverend William Stringer who was rector during the Revolu- 
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tion.* Barratt® says that he resigned in October of 1777 and 
that the Reverend Samuel Magaw did not take over until Jan- 
uary, 1781. This seems to imply that inasmuch as he was a Tory 
and his congregation were Rebels” services were not held. 
The parish register shows, however, that Robert Douglas of the 
Royal Artillery was married to Mary Kearsley by Mr. Stringer 
on October 22,1777. It further shows that after this date mar- 
riages were solemnized by him on an average of four a month 
throughout the period of occupation. Although no reference 
has appeared it seems that Stringer left the city with the British 
evacuation. 

The Reverend William White, second assistant at the united 
churches at the time of the occupation, was, like Coombe and 
Duché, born in Philadelphia. His father, Thomas, was original- 
ly from Hartford County, Maryland where he had considerable 
land. He, too, was in comfortable financial circumstances. His 
sister was the wife of Robert Morris, financier of the Revolu- 
tion.” Ordained in 1770" to the diaconate he did not return to 
Philadelphia until 1772 because he had to wait until of sufficient 
age to be ordained priest.” 


He joined in the letter of the clergy of Philadelphia to the 
Bishop of London on June 30, 1775. Nevertheless, he espoused 
the Whig cause. How did he overcome his scruples concerning 
the ordination oaths which caused the others so much difficulty ? 
His Autobiography has a section on his attitude at this time. It 
is too long to quote in full, but in general his attitude seems to be 
that blind adherence to such an oath leads to tyranny. 


Perhaps, had the issue depended upon my determination, it would have 

been for submission, with the determined and steady continuance of right- 

ful claims. But when my countrymen in general had chosen the dreadful 

measure of forcible resistence—for certainly the spirit was almost universal 

at the time of arming—it was the dictate of conscience, to take what seem- 

ed the right side. ... Although possessed of these sentiments, I never 

beat the ecclesiastical drum. My two brethren in the assistant ministry 

[ Duché and Coombe] preached animating sermons, approbatory of the war, 

which were printed; as did the most prominent of our clergy, Dr. Smith. 

... Being invited to preach before a battalion, I declined; and mentioned 
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to the colonel, who was one of the warmest spirits of the day, my objec- 
tions to the making of the ministry instrumental to war. 


We have seen, at the Declaration of Independence, that he con- 
formed to the will of the majority with respect to praying for 
the King. 

Upon the arrival of the British, he moved his family to his 
step-sister’s home in Harford County, Maryland. In conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Duffield, pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia, he became chaplain to the Congress which was 
meeting in York. He divided his time between York and Har- 
ford County, and continued to hold the office of chaplain until 
1789. When the seat of the government was moved back to 
Philadelphia in 1790, he was re-elected chaplain and served until 
1800 when the Congress was moved to Washington. 


He returned to Philadelphia on June 17, 1778 and he and 
Coombe held services together. On July 7 Coombe resigned and 
left the city. For nearly three years after the reoccupation, Wil- 
liam White was the only clergyman in Anglican orders in Phila- 
delphia. 


Ill. THE LUTHERANS 


The German element was very strong in Pennsylvania long 
before the Revolution. So numerous were they that at one time 
it was doubtful whether the English language would survive in 
the state. Among the Philadelphia Germans, the Lutheran 
Church was by far the strongest. In 1743 St. Michael’s Church 
was built at Fifth and Appletree, and a fine church it was!"’ It 
had a greater seating capacity than any other church in the city, 
and it had the greatest congregation.” By 1772 the congregation 
had become so numerous that it was necessary to build a second 
church, Zion, at Fourth and Cherry, and John Christopher 
Kunze became assistant to the pastor, Henry Melchior Miihlen- 
berg (he also became his son-in-law before long). 

From the beginning of serious troubles, the German ele- 
ment supported Revolutionary aspirations. As early as 1775 
the vestries of the German congregations sent a pamphlet of 
forty pages to the Germans of New York and North Carolina, 
stating that the Germans in the near and remote parts of Penn- 
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sylvania had formed not only militia companies, but a select corps 
of sharpshooters ready to march wherever required, while those 
who could not do military service were willing to contribute 
funds.” The German element in the “Associates” met in the 
school house near the church.” 

While Pastor Mihlenberg’s age kept him from any active 
participation, he had nevertheless been outspoken in support of 
the American cause, and his son, Henry Ernst, also an assistant, 
had been active in Revolutionary circles. Peter, another son in 
the ministry, had been pastor in Virginia and had become an of- 
ficer inthe Army. All of this forced Dr. Mithlenberg and Henry 
Ernst to retire to the family farm at Trappe (sometimes called 
Providence) when the British came to Philadelphia. Here life 
was far from tranquil. 

Both American and British foraging parties played havoc 
at the farm. Armies are no respecters of persons when food is 
concerned. During the Battle of Germantown American sol- 
diers camped about the farm, stole chickens, drove the horses and 
cattle into the grain fields, and desecrated the Lutheran church 
and school house at Trappe."* Oberholtzer™ says that both sides 
demanded food at the point of the bayonet, milked the cows dry, 
stole the poultry, destroyed fences, felled and burned trees. 

Kunze remained in the city throughout the occupation and 
looked after the churches and congregations.” Apparently he 
was relatively secure, for he “never meddled in politics,’ al- 
though he had a Lutheran lieutenant and a Reformed lieutenant- 
colonel billeted in his home.” 

St. Michael’s fared better than Zion, for it became a garri- 
son church; the congregation being permitted to use it for re- 
ligious services half the day. Zion was turned into a hospital, 
and its pews, pulpit, etc. were destroyed. 


The furnishings of the large building with galleries and pews had been 
done in cheap times before the war with an outlay of about two thousand 
three hundred pounds; now all this had been destroyed, and it was not 
until 1782 that the church was again properly restored. Whoever wished 
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to sit during the services had to bring his own chair. During the war many 
members of the congregation had moved to the country.”® 


The Muhlenbergs, father and son, returned to the city at 
the reoccupation. 


IV. THE PRESBYTERIANS 


Thomas Galloway, a loyalist of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, said that the opposition to the British government came 
from ‘“‘congregationalists, Presbyterians, and smugglers.” Ex 
post facto we might question the exactness of his observation. 
As we have seen, there were others who also aided in breaking 
with the mother country, but it cannot be denied that the Pres- 
byterians of Philadelphia were outspoken in their opposition to 
the rule of Britain. 

In 1776 the Presbyterians in Philadelphia were believed by 
some to be the most numerous communion.” At the time of the 
occupation they had four churches in the city, all of which were 
sprung from the First Church on the south side of Market Street 
above Second. This church is variously known as the First 
Presbyterian Church, the High Street Church, and “Old But- 
tonwood,’*” from the large number of buttonwood trees sur- 
rounding it. First built in 1704, the congregation had been split 
into two factions, the “Old Lights” and the ‘New Lights,” by 
the preaching of George Whitefield and Gilbert Tennent.** The 
“Old Lights” remained in the High Street Church and the “New 
Lights” had gone off to found a new congregation in 1741. By 
1749 the building of the ‘““New Lights” was sold for the use of 
the Academy. 

John Ewing, D.D. had become pastor in 1759, succeeding 
Francis Alison who had become Vice Provost of the College,“ 
and remained as pastor until 1802.°° He was forty-five at the 
time of the occupation of the city and had had a good background 
of education. He had been to England and had shown his patri- 
otism by debating the American cause with Dr. Johnson. His 
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church does not appear to have been molested, so it might be con- 
cluded that he remained in the city. The last letter before the oc- 
cupation I have been able to find, however, is dated Philadelphia, 
April 4, 1777, and is a letter to John Dickinson concerning some 
rents. The register of the church has no entries for baptisms 
for the period of occupation. 

Ewing’s assistant, Robert Davidson, “rusticated in Dela- 
ware’ during this period. Born in 1750 in Elkton, Maryland, he 
was educated at the College of Philadelphia, appointed instructor, 
later professor, at the college and in 1776 assistant to Dr. Ewing. 
The 1775 commencement of the College was attended by Con- 
gress when his dialogue in verse commended their efforts. One 
month after Bunker Hill he preached on I Chron. 5:22, “For 
there were many slain, because the war was of God.” A few 
quotations will give a general idea of the whole sermon. “‘In- 
dependence we seek not, .... but our dependence must consist 
with liberty, and produce mutual good.” ‘We mean to be on 
equal footing with the Parliament of Great Britain who are in 
truth but our brethren and equals.”*’ After the Declaration he 
continued his efforts to arouse the Americans to their rightful 
place and duty. 


The Second Presbyterian Church, or “New Light” Church, 
after selling the Academy property built a church in 1749 at the 
corner of Third and Arch. On May 13, 1753, a lottery of £853 
was advertised “towards finishing a Steeple to the New Pres- 
byterian Church in Arch Street.”** Again on February 12, 1761, 
a lottery was run for 3000 dollars for the same purpose.*® This 
steeple caused one wag to write: 


The Presbyterians built a church, and fain would have a steeple; 
We think it might become a church, but not become the people.®° 


James Sproat, pastor of the Congregational Church at Guil- 
ford, Connecticut, had been inducted in March of 1769. He re- 
mained until October 18, 1793, when he died of yellow fever.*' He 
must have seen fit to “‘rusticate” too, for there is no record of a 
marriage performed by him between September 8, 1777 and Sep- 
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tember 21, 1778. The baptismal records do not appear to be 
available. 


The Scotch or Associated Presbyterian Church on Spruce 
Street had been built in 1771. It must have been a poor and 
struggling congregation. Whereas the average salary at Christ 
Church was in the neighborhood of £ 200-300, William Mar- 
shall, the pastor, received but £80. He married a widow who ran 
a boarding house, and since his salary was small, she continued 
with her boarders.** Benjamin Rush attended this church. Dur- 
ing the occupation Marshall and his family went to Deep Run. 
Not only were the pews removed so as to use the church for a 
hospital after the Battle of Germantown,” but the building was 
so wrecked that it was practically rebuilt after the war. The 
people became so scattered, and so many remained in the 
country, that the congregation continued to be small for some 
years. The Marshalls’ home was wrecked and thei furniture 
carried off.” 


But the most colorful figure by far among the Philadelphia 
Presbyterians was the Reverend George Duffield. Born in Pe- 
quea on the seventh of October, 1732, of French Huguenot par- 
ents, he was graduated from Princeton in 1752.°° In 1756 he was 
licensed to preach and became pastor at Carlisle; after a succes- 
sion of pastorates he came to the Pine Street (Third) Church in 
1771.°° Since its organization in 1762 the Third Church had been 
an integral part of the First Church congregation. After a 
stormy advent, Duffheld separated the two congregations.” 


He was elected chaplain of Congress at the same time as 
Duché and was well known as a popular preacher. After attend- 
ing church on June 11, 1775, John Adams wrote to his wife, 


I have been this morning. to hear Mr. Duffield, a preacher of this city, 
whose principles, prayers, and sermons more nearly resemble those of our 
New England clergy than any that I have heard. His discourse was a kind 
of exposition on the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. America was the wilder- 
ness, and the solitary place, and he said it would be glad, “rejoice and blos- 
som as a rose.” He labored “to strengthen the weak hands and confirm the 


“p 


feeble knees.’ He said to them that were of a fearful heart, “Be strong, 
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fear not. Behold, your God will come with vengeance, even God with a 
recompense ; he will come and save you. ..”” He applied the whole proph- 
ecy to this country, and gave us as animating an entertainment as I ever 
heard. He filled and swelled the bosom of every hearer. 


Six weeks later he wrote, 


This day I have heard my parish priest, Mr. Duffield, from 2 Chronicles, 
XV, 1, 2. This gentleman never fails to adapt his discourse to the times. 
He pressed upon his audience the necessity of piety and virtue, in the pres- 
ent times of adversity. and held up to their view the army before Boston 
as an example... You may well suppose that this language was exceedingly 
pleasing to me."* 


John Adams could indeed have little fault to find with the 
patriotism of Mr. Duffeld, nor could any of his hearers in the 
Revolutionary party. Four months before the Declaration of 
Independence he preached a stirring sermon to the Pennsylvania 
Militia and ended his sermon, “To Arms! To Arms!’ On the 
National Fast Day, May 17, 1776, he drew a parallel between 
George II] and Pharaoh. On July 8, 1776 he was commissioned 
chaplain to the militia."’’ Joining the army around New York, 
he served throughout the campaign. He was with Washington 
at the Princeton and Trenton battles, and it was about this time 
that the British put a price of £50 on his head. All of which 
led Odell, the Tory satirist, to write: 


A Saint of old, as learned monks have said, 
Preached to the fish—the fish his voice obeyed. 
The same good man convened the grunting herd— 
Who bowed obedient to his powerful word. 
Such energy had truth, in days of yore; 
Falsehood and nonsense, in our days hath more. 
Duffield avows them to be all in all, 

And mounts or quits the pulpit, at their call, 

In vain “New Light” displays her heavenly shine, 
In vain attract him oracles divine ; 

Chaplain of Congress give him to become, 
Light may be dark, and oracles be dumb. 

It pleased Saint Anthony to preach to brutes— 
To preach to devils best with Duffield suits.’ 


Without a pastor his congregation seems to have disbanded 
during his army career. His church was used as a hospital, 
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pews were used for fuel, and pulpit and windows were stripped. 
Later still it was used as a stable.’” 

He returned to the city and rehabilitated his church after 
the war and died in 1791. At his funeral it was said, “*... In 
the late struggle for liberty, in America, he was an early, a de- 
cided and a uniform friend of his country: and since the peace, 
he has been equally assiduous, in using all his influence to ad- 
vance the public interest and tranquility.”’”* 


V. ROMAN CATHOLIC 


The Roman Catholic congregation of Philadelphia was one 
of the largest in British America but at that was rather small. 
As one looks over the registers of baptisms and marriages, he 
will notice that the names are predominantly German and Irish. 
St. Joseph’s, Willing’s Alley, had been built ii 1753," but within 
a few years had become too small and St. Mary’s had been built. 
Its registers begin with the year 1/58. From the registers of 
these two churches we can see that they were very active during 
the whole of the occupation. Never more than ten days pass 
without at least one baptism in each church. At St. Joseph’s 
there were 148 baptisms for the year 1777 and 146 for the year 
1778." Marriages were blessed at least every two weeks 
throughout the whole period. Several soldiers were married. 
For example, on December 13, 1777, Thomas Sullivan, a soldier 
of the 49th Regiment, was married and on February 20, 1778, 
we find “Michael Ruppert, of Aschaffenburg, to Catherine, wid- 
ow of Michael Kellerman, both of the Hessian regiment of chas- 
seurs; witnesses John Farber, Ignatius Lembecke, and Anna 
Maria Farber, all of the same regiment.’ Soldiers were also 
married on March 12 and May 5. 

In February and March of 1778, the British tried to enroll 
a Catholic militia under a special act which enabled the King to 
enlist Roman Catholics for the war. It was hoped that Ferdi- 
nand Farmer, one of the priests at St. Mary’s, would serve as 
chaplain, but nothing came of the venture.’ So far as I can find, 
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this was the nearest the Romanists came to being involved in 
politics. Possibly they felt the effects of being a minority too 
strongly to take sides in a struggle which it was not as yet clear 
would help them. 


Vi. THE BAPTISTS 


The minutes of the First Baptist Church began in 1760." 
Morgan Edwards,’” the first pastor, had been born in Wales in 
1722. He was sent to Philadelphia to serve the Baptist congre- 
gation in 1761 and seems to have served to the satisfaction of the 
congregation until 1770. At this time he began to have “no- 
tions.” His New Year’s sermon had for its text “This year ye 
shall die’ —and he believed that he would die before the year was 
out. He wanted to preach his own funeral sermon before it was 
too late. He did not die that year, but took to the bottle instead. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the congrega- 
tion began to look about for a new pastor. Edwards resigned 
and went to live near Newark, Delaware, where a Welsh settle- 
ment had been founded some years before. He supplied a number 
of churches but during the war was discreetly quiet, for his Tory 
sympathies were strong. His son served in the British Army. 
He died at Pencader, Delaware on January 28, 1795. 





William Rogers who succeeded Edwards was an American, 
born in Rhode Island in 1751. He received his A.B. from Rhode 
Island College at eighteen and became principal of the Academy 
at Newport (’71-’'72). He came to Philadelphia as pastor in 
1772; resigned in March of 1775, but continued to supply the 
pulpit until March of 1776, when he was made chaplain for three 
companies of foot soldiers organized by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. From June, 1778 to June, 1781 he was Brigade Chaplain 
in the Continental Army. Returning to Philadelphia in 1781 he 


supplied the pulpit until 1789 when he was made professor of 
oratory in the College.**® 


What happened to the church during his absence? There 
are no minutes from May 8, 1775 until September 11, 1779. The 
business affairs of the church were not cared for, and I think it 
may therefore be assumed that regular services were discon- 
tinued as well. The British, possibly innocently, committed one 
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piece of vandalism which affected the Baptists. Where Spruce 
Street runs into the Schuylkill there was a grove of trees where 
the congregation was used to assemble to immerse their converts. 
This grove was cut down and the wood used for fuel.”” 

The register of the church shows that Rogers was quite ac- 
tive at Valley Forge during the winter of ’77-’78. There must 
have been a regular Gretna Green affair going on, for we 
find numerous marriages performed by Rogers for soldiers, 
some at the Forge, others in the near vicinity. 


VII. THE QUAKERS 


The majority of Englishmen who first settled Philadelphia 
were Quakers, and for a time they controlled the destinies of the 
colony. By 1750, however, they numbered but 800 families, or 
about 25% of the city’s population. Some believe that by 1770 
they comprised but one-seventh of the citizenry." 


Reasons for this spectacular falling off are to be found in the negative and 
purely defensive policy pursued by the Society, and its readiness to expel 
members for “marrying out of meeting,” and its failure to proselyte. While 
under the infiuence of George Whitefield many humbler members were at- 
tracted into the new evangelical sects, wealthy Quakers, wearying of plain- 
ness and yearning for display, went over in increasing numbers to the 
fashionable and ritualistic Church of England.1"8 


With the beginning of troubles the Quakers found their 
doctrine of non-resistance a handicap. In times of stress, “he 
who is not with me is against me.” This attitude on the part of 
their neighbors led them to issue a public testimony concerning 
their attitude. 


The Testimony of the People Called Quakers, Given forth by a Meet- 
ing of the Representatives of said people, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
at Philadelphia, the 24th Day of the First Month, 1775. 

Having considered, with real sorrow, the unhappy contest between 
the legislature of Great Britain and the people of these colonies, and the 
animosities consequent thereon; we have, by repeated public advices and 
private admonitions, used our endeavors to dissuade members of our re- 
ligious Society from joining with the public resolutions promoted and en- 
tered into by some of the people, which, as we apprehended, so as we now 
find, have increased contention, and produced great discord and confusion. 

The Divine principle of grace and truth which we profess, leads all 
who attend its dictates, to demean themselves as peaceful subjects, and to 
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discountenance and avoid every measure tending to incite disaffection to 
the King, as supreme magistrate, and to the legal authority of his govern- 
ment; to which purpose many of the late political writings and addresses 
to the people appearing to be calculated, we are led by a sense of duty to 
declare our entire disapprobation of them—their spirit and temper not be- 
ing only contrary to the nature and precepts ot the gospel, but destructive 
of the peace and harmony of civil society, disqualify men in these times of 
difficulty, for the wise and judicious consideration and promoting of such 
measures as would be most effectual for reconciling differences, or obtain- 
ing the redress of grievances. 

From our past experience of the clemency of the king and his royal 
ancestors, we have grounds to hope and believe, that decent and respect- 
ful addresses from those who are vested with legal authority, respecting 
the prevailing dissatisfactions and the cause of them, would avail towards 
obtaining relief ascertaining and establishing the just rights of the people, 
and restoring the public tranquility; and we deeply lament that contrary 
modes of proceeding have been pursued, which have involved the colonies 
in confusion, appear likely to produce violence and bloodshed, and threaten 
the subversion of the constitutional government, and of that liberty of con- 
science, for the enjoyment of which, our ancestors were induced to en- 
counter the manifold dangers and difficulties of crossing the seas and set- 
tling in the wilderness. 

We are, therefore, incited by a sincere concern for the peace and wel- 
fare of our country, publicly to declare against the usurpation of power 
and authority, in opposition to the laws and government, and against all 
combinations, insurrections, conspiracies and illegal assemblies: and as 
we are restrained from them by the conscientious discharge of our duty to 
Almighty God, ‘by whom kings reign, and princes decree justice’, we hope 
through His assistance and favour, to be enabled to maintain our testimony 
against any requisitions which may be made of us, inconsistent with our 
religious principles, and the fidelity we owe to the king and his government, 
as by law established; earnestly desiring restoration of that harmony and 
concord which have heretofore united the people of these provinces, and 
been attended by the divine blessing on their labors. 

Signed in behalf of the said meeting, 
and on 
John Pemberton, Clerk at this time.''* 


It is hardly necessary to point out that this testimony raised - 
a tremendous storm of protest from the non-Quaker Pennsyl- 
vanians. Humphrey,’ in discussing this matter, says that non- 
resistance was not a Quaker doctrine. 


They believed in a forcible preservation of their rights, up to the place 
where force might become criminal. Certain methods of resistance were 
contrary to their beliefs. They held that differences could generally be 
settled by common sense and forebearance; that moral resistance, to its 
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fullest extent, was better than suffering iniquity to prevail; and that a 
citizen’s duty was to oppose vigorously, and if need be, suffer bravely, 
rather than condone wrong in others, or do it himself. They had achieved 
a memorable triumph in England the previous century and secured, with 
some completeness, their civil and religious rights, by methods demanding 
great endurance and strenuous resistance to persecution; they were con- 
vinced that similar methods would succeed in America. They stopped at 
war, because they considered it a crime which could not be justified by any 
results gained thereby. 


Contemporary evidence agrees with this analysis. Israel 
Pemberton told Ambrose Serle on June 3, 1778 that he professed 
and had ever held that the British Parliament had no constitu- 
tional right to tax America, but that he was equally averse to the 
violent proceedings of the people in America and especially 
averse to the Declaration of Independence.” 


While the Quakers were opposed to armed rebellion, they 
were not averse to using their political power in the affairs of the 
state of Pennsylvania. In the election of the Assembly members 
on May 1, 1776, although the province was technically at war 
with England, the whole Whig ticket was defeated. This was at- 
tributed to the political activities of the Quakers.’ When their 
members were elected, they were in the habit of pursuing their 
policy of non-resistance. As early as November 6, 1774, Joseph 
Reed wrote, “They act their usual part. They have directed their 
members not to serve on the committee and mean to continue the 
same, undecisive, neutral conduct until they see how the scale is 
like to preponderate. . . But American liberty in the meantime 
must take her chance with them.” 


There is another side of the question which must be under- 
stood. The Whig party were much addicted to the use of the 
word “freedom,” but Quakers knew from bitter experience that 
the New England conception of freedom did not include freedom 
for Quaker consciences. As early as the Congress of 1774, Is- 
rael Pemberton and others had tried in vain to gain some com- 
mitment for religious freedom from the New England delega- 
tion.” They knew they had had religious freedom in Pennsyl- 
vania for ninety years under the British crown, but they were 
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not assured of such under a government which might be domi- 
nated by New Englanders. 

After the Declaration of Independence, the Quakers came 
out strongly for the British government. On July 20, 1776, 
“The Ancient Testimony and Principles of the people called 
Quakers’’ was issued and said in part, “And it is not our business 
to plot and contrive the ruin, or overturn of any of them, but to 
pray for the king and safety of our nation, and good of all men: 
That we may live in a quiet and peaceable life. in all goodness 
and honesty; under the government which God is pleased to set 
over us.””””° 

To which Tom Paine replied, “O ye partial ministers of 
your own acknowledged principles . . . if ye really preach from 
conscience, and mean not to make a political hobby-horse of your 
religion, convince the world thereof, by proclaiming your doc- 
trine to our enemies, for they likewise bear arms.””'™ 

Lest it be thought that all the Quakers were committed 
merely to a policy of non-belligerency, it must be pointed out that 
their doctrine of passive resistance had a definitely pro-British 
slant. At the Meeting for Sufferings on June 20, 1776, they 
agreed “That the benefits, advantages, and favors we have ex- 
perienced by our dependence on and connection with the king and 
government .. . appear to demand from us the greatest circum- 
spection, care, and constant endeavors to guard against every at- 
tempt to alter, or subvert, that dependence and connection.” Per- 
haps they were still thinking of New England “‘freedom.” 

In 1777 the Quakers again published their Testimony—in 
the face of the British invasion—and Congress felt constrained 
to take some action. General Sullivan forwarded to Congress 
the “Spanktown Forgeries” which added fuel to the flames. That 
these known forgeries were considered genuine at the time there 
is little doubt—and that they contributed considerably to the evi- 
dence against the Quakers is also without question. A commit- 
tee composed of John Adams, Drew, and Richard Henry Lee re- 
ported: 


That since the several testimonies which have been published since the 
commencement of the present contest between Great Britain and America, 
and the uniform tenor of the conduct, and conversation of a number of 
persons of considerable wealth who profess themselves to belong to the 
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society of people commonly called Quakers, it renders it certain and notori- 
ous, that these persons are, with much rancor and bitterness, disaffected to 
the American cause; that, as these persons will have it in their power, so 
there is no doubt it will be their inclination, to communicate intelligence to 
the enemy, and, in various other ways, to injure the counsels and arms of 
America: 

Resolved, that it be earnestly recommended to the Supreme Executive 
Council of the State of Pennsylvania, forthwith to apprehend and secure 
the persons of Joshua Fisher, Abel James, James Pemberton, Henry 
Drinker, Israel Pemberton, John Pemberton, John Jones, Samuel Pleas- 
ants, Thomas Wharton Senior, Thomas Fisher (son of Joshua), and Sam- 
uel Fisher, together with all such papers in their possession as may be of 
a political nature. . .1°? 


On September 3, 1777 Congress resolved 


That Congress approve of the Quaker prisoners being sent to Virginia, 
and, in the opinion of Congress, that Staunton, in the county of Augusta, 
is the most proper place in the State of Virginia for their residence and 
security. . .1*° 


But when a remonstrance was registered by 113 Friends in 
behalf of these men—largely because they were being exiled 
without trial—Congress shifted the whole responsibility for the 
action back to the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsyl- 
vania.’** Van Tyne tells of the difficulties and ignominies of the 
exiled Quakers. It is not pleasant reading. 

That the Quakers generally were considered disaffected to 
the American cause is further illustrated by a notation in Am- 
brose Serle’s Journal: “I fell into Company with two of Mr. John 
Wesley’s Preachers: The People of his Persuasion in the Colo- 
nies, as well as the Quakers, are generally Loyal.””” 

Of course, there were Quakers who were loyal to America 
and some went off to bear arms, but they were too often disowned 
by the Society. Over 400 were read out of meeting for partici- 
pating on the American side while only a half-dozen were dis- 
ciplined for helping the British."*° Two interpretations may be 
read into this statement. One argument is that by far the great- 
er number who went to fight at all were anxious to fight for 
America. The other argument is that those in power in meeting 
being sympathetic to the British side were apt to overlook the 
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peccadillos of the Tories but were more likely to take to task 
those who fought on the American side. 

Friends have a notable history for good works in the midst 
of war. The period of occupation was no exception. As we 
have seen, the great majority of Philadelphia warehouses were 
empty when the British entered the city. The Quakers set out 
to remedy the privations caused by this situation. The letter of 
the Friends in Philadelphia to Friends in Ireland, soliciting aid 
is well worth reading.” It points out that Congress had ordered 
all provisions out of the city and allowed none to enter and that 
there were 20,000 people in town exclusive of soldiers and sail- 
ors. Flour, they say, sold for three guineas a hundred and ship 
beef for more; paper money was valueless and there was little 
gold or silver about; salt was so scarce that there was little like- 
lihood that they would be able to get salt meats. Consequently 
they asked the Irish Friends, on a mere promise to pay, to send 
them food stuffs. The list is interesting. 


1000 bbl. best Irish beef 
400 bbl. best Irish pork 
200 kegs best Cork or other Irish butter 
1000 hdwt. good wheat meal 
500 hdwt. best ship biscuit 
500 bu. best pease, or, if cheap, 1000 bu. 
25£ sterling value in oat-meal 
25£ sterling value in hulled barley 
SO£ sterling value in double Gloucester cheese 
50£ sterling value in Cheshire cheese 
a good quantity of good Hampshire or other bacon well 
cured we think will be very useful and acceptable. 
200 chaldrons large coal. 


It is interesting to note that only the “best” of these items 
was ordered. In the 3rd month of 1778 the Friends of Ulster 
and Munster, Leinster, and London took up a subscription to 
provide for the Philadelphia Friends. 

The meetings of Friends continued throughout the occupa- 
tion and I have found no instance of vandalism against the meet- 
ing houses.’** After the American reoccupation the exiled Quak- 
ers were permitted to return upon payment of all charges against 
them, but in the meantime some had died. Two Quakers, Rob- 
erts and Carlisle, were hanged on the charge of treason. 
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It is useless to speculate on what might have been, but it 
may be pointed out that the Quaker way did not fail in the crisis 
—it was not tried by the majority of the population. Had the 
more incendiary elements been willing to follow the line laid 
down by the testimony of January, 1775, the story might have 
been entirely different. However, in history the victorious side 
is often judged the right side. 


VIII. THE METHODISTS 


The Methodists played little part in the Philadelphia scene 
at this time for they were just getting under way. John Wesley’s 
diatribe against the American Whigs had put Methodist preach- 
ers under suspicion. Added to this was the fact that most of 
“Mr. Wesley’s Preachers” had recently come from England and 
had not yet become acclimated. Their church, St. George’s, was 
still in an unfinished condition. Bought from the German Re- 
formed congregation at a forced sale in June, 1770, it had no 
floors or glass. Most of the English preachers returned home at 
the first opportunity and the building was used as a riding school 
by the British. 


IX. THE MORAVIANS 


The Moravian Church was at Race and Broad Street and 
their graveyard at Franklin and Vine. The cornerstone of the 
church had been laid by Zinzendorf in 1741 and services had 
been held there since January, 1743. The register of the church 
shows five baptisms but no marriages during the occupation. 
Four of these baptisms were performed by W. Lydrich and one 


by J. Fries." 
X. THE REFORMED CHURCH 


The Reformed congregation was organized in 1725 and had 
an octagonal church on Sassafrass (Race) Street east of Fourth. 
The Reverend Caspar Diedrich Weyberg, possibly a Swiss,” 
became pastor in 1761 and remained until his death in 1790. He 
rebuilt the church in 1762." He was imprisoned for a time by 
the British for his patriotism’*’ and on his release preached on 
the text, ‘“O God, the heathen are come into thy inheritance; thy 
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holy temple have they defiled."** Nevertheless, we find no break 
in the baptisms which occur every three to five days apart 
throughout the period of occupation. Marriages, likewise, are 
regularly performed. In 1779, Weyburg wrote to the Classis of 
Amsterdam, “Whilst the British had this town in possession my 
congregation was scattered, my beautiful church was torn up 
and converted into a hospital. To the members who still remain 
I preach in the schoolhouse.” He is buried in Franklin Square. 


XI. THE JEWS 


The Jewish cemetery on the north side of Spruce Street be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth dates from 1740. The congregation, 
largely of Spanish and Portugese origin, seems to have wor- 
shipped in Sterling Alley (Cherry to Race between Third and 
Fourth) until Revolutionary days. In November of 1765, eight 
Jewish merchants signed a non-importation pact to continue un- 
til the repeal of the Stamp Act. When the British occupied New 
York, a number of Jews came to Philadelphia. This increase in 
the congregation brought an increase in the prosperity of the 
synagogue and led the congregation to move into Joseph Cauff- 
man’s house in Cherry Alley between Third and Fourth Streets. 
Rabbi Gershom Seixas was brought here to minister to the con- 
gregation. 

Haym Solomon is possibly the outstanding figure for the 
American cause and aided Robert Morris in financing the Rev- 
olution. On the other side, we find the Franks family who were 
of Tory sympathies. Rebecca Franks was Queen of Beauty in 
the Mischianza. David was a British Commissary, and another 
member of the same family married General Oliver De Lancey. 


XII 


It will be seen from this survey that churches and church- 
men do not have an easy time under enemy occupation. Their 
prominent position in a community makes them particularly con- 
spicuous and they are ‘damned if they do and damned if they 
don’t.” Pastors and people become separated, church buildings 
and schools are desecrated and destroyed. Even the last resting 
place of the dead is not safe from violation. Possibly, however, 
the greatest damage comes to the individual members by the gen- 
eral let-down of the Christian moral standard. That Phila- 
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delphia had sunk down to the low level of an army camp is to be 
seen from the following advertisement: ‘Wanted to hire with 
two single gentlemen, a young woman, to act in the capacity of 
housekeeper, who can occasionally put her hand to anything. 
Extravagant wages will be given, and no character required. 
Any young woman who chooses to offer, may be further inform- 
ed at the bar of the City tavern.’ 


Robert Morton records in his diary for September 28: 


“About ten o’clock this morning some of the Light Dragoons stationed near 
Plantation broke open the house, 2 desks, 1 Book Case and 1 closet besides 
several drawers and other things, and ransacked them all. I applyed to their 
officer, who informed me that if the men were found out they should be 


severely punished. 
I have been informed that a soldier this day rec’d. 400 lashes for some 


crime, which I do not know.'*® 


After all this, Philadelphia had a big job ahead in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1778, for organized religion had gone through 
the burning fire, and had been badly singed in the process. Every 
church had suffered in some manner, and many had to be practi- 
cally rebuilt. 
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MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 29, 1944 


The American Society of Church History held its annual 
meeting on Friday, December 29, 1944, in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, in conjunction with the American Historical 
Association. Forty-five members were in attendance as well as 
a number of occasional visitors. 


Because of war-time conditions, the sessions were limited to 
one day. 


The morning session opened at 9:30 o’clock and was in 
charge of Percy V. Norwood, President of the Society. Two 
papers were presented at this session. The first, on “The Par- 
vin-Brigham Mission to Latin America, 1823-1826” was read 
by J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The second, on “The Lady and the E mperor: A study 
of the Domitian Persecution’, was read by Johannes Knudsen of 
Grand View College and Seminary, Des Moines, Iowa. The dis- 
cussion of Pre ssident Knudsen’s paper was opened by Mervin M. 
Deems, of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. Considerable discussion followed the reading of 
each paper. 


President Norwood acted as chairman of the afternoon ses- 
sion which was held jointly with the American Historical As- 
sociation. William W. Sweet, of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘Natural 
Religion and Religious Liberty.’’ Discussion of this paper was 
formally opened by Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University and 
Jacob C. Meyer of Western Reserve University. 

At the evening session of the Society, for which the Vice- 
President, Kenneth S. Latourette, was chairman, President Nor- 
wood delivered the Presidential Address on ‘‘A Victorian Pri- 
mate.” 

At 8:30 P. M. President Norwood called the Society into 
a business session. 
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The minutes of the meetings of April 21 and 22, 1944, held 
in the faculty lounge of the Yale Divinity School, were approved 
as printed in Church History, June, 1944. 

The Treasurer’s report, properly audited and certified by 
the auditing committee consisting of J. O. Oliphant and E. G. 
Schwiebert was presented and approved, as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer 
of the American Society of Church History 
for the year December 12, 1943-December 9, 1944 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 





RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 12, 1943 .......... ee ie aaa $ 528.55 
I a tieapnaheenanch eeshhscanieneahii 1,074.13 
EE ee eee ee ee ee 1.83 
Income from Church History ............-.--- biden indeed 444.97 
ee ee eee 134.51 
Total Receipts ...................... aia ect ied cate ean $2,183.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society .............2..2:2:-:2:-20000-------- 448.20 
Publication of Church History .............-.-- sci enabled ced 1,142.73 
NNN RU ccs ssn cassnvadasnitnsennnisecsanintiniommiy 130.96 
TL TT TTT $1,721.89 
Cash on hand, December 9, 1944: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking account, 
oer Geek statement .............................. $ 492.72 
Less unreturned checks : 
on :,  e NTTENT $ 6.32 
oe, Se 2.30 
SINE Ail clseeitsindsisetiadcoband 15.7 
Sn nee 6.25 30.62 
462.10 
$2,183.99 


B. GENERAL FuNps AND MAGAZINE 


RECEIPTS 
Membership dues 


1942— 3 members .................... $ 9.00 
1943— 10 members ...................- 30.00 
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1944—340 members .................... 1,020.13 
1945— 5 members ...................- 15.00 
$1,074.13 
TLE ISTE Se TE Te ee 1.83 
$1,075.96 
Subscriptions to Church History (124) ............-..- $ 362.04 
Ee ae aN OTE TT 82.93 
$ 444.97 
$1,520.93 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges .............-....c..s:s++0 $ 137.04 
Printing and mimeographing. ...................2-.:-2----+- 69.40 
Telephone tolls and telegrams .................22.2..-22-+- 4.12 
een 13.60 
ae 164.35 
IN NONI 2d sacs itechcchinssieianamieincitamalaamnatnien 12.50 
EE I ee a ae ee 6.00 
ee LT TY eT a 10.30 
Charges on Canadian checks ................................ 66 
Travelling expenses—Treasurer ..................-------- 4.73 
Moving office—Treasurer ....................-sccsse..es00e0- 20.00 
Expenses annual meeting ................:..:.--0..0s.ss-00-0 2.50 
a TT ee TE ished 3.00 
$ 448.20 
Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution of magazine ................ $ 877.98 
ee eer ee a a 17.26 
Postage and express charges ..............:.::c00000.0ce00s 28.67 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ...0....0222.0.0.00..20--- 2.30 
Stationery and supplies 22.0.2... eee eeeeeeeeee eee 13.19 
Stenographic expenses 
Managing editor ......0...............00+- $ 99.63 
ME sckpiincincchicnviszctosisibtictnatiieaet 96.20 195.83 
Binding volumes  ...........0.....-..sceccccceccecceceeeeeeeees cease 7.50 
$1,142.73 


$1,590.93 
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C. Stupres IN Cuurcu History 


RECEIPTS 


Sales of Volume — I (including postage ) $ 3.11 
Sales of Volume II (including postage) ..... igs 8.19 
Sales of Volume III (including postage) —........ 3.11 
Sales of Volume IV (including postage) —........ 6.16 
Sales of Volume V (including postage) —........ 92.53 
Sales of Monograph I (including postage) -..... 13.34 
Sales of Monograph II (including postage ) ; 6.18 
Sales of Rockwell Pamphlet (including postage ) 1.89 


$ 134.51 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Volume I 


Postage .....:...... eas ee 11 
Stenographic services ...... emia seem 1.10 
a ran 17 
Settlement with author ............. ae L352 $ 2.90 


Volume II 





Postage ......... aa deeded ‘sisecucdaae 19 

Stenographie services .............. ao 

Editorial services __........... Blase icteias 70 

Settlement with author ........ ..20............ 6.32 7.70 
Volume III 

TELLER TD sasceienawcaimgiae $ 11 

Stenographic services ............. felicciassbintaee .20 

Editorial services .................-. eT. 26 

Settlement with author ............0.......... 2.30 2.87 
Volume IV 

I aise aha oo ais eel $ 16 

Stenographic services ...........-----. 10 

Oe Ee - aeaeaa a 56 

Settlement with author . prem 1.26 

Proceeds to Publication Res 0, 3.73 5.81 
Volume V 

I ita icceena abt aeiensiinipinhonnnwsnies $ 2.44 

Stenographic services .......................-- 10.05 

Editorial services ..................... Bie ats, 7.87 

UT ee 2.05 


Proceeds to Publication Reserve ....... 70.87 93.28 
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Monograph I 


I ii iniostriarennc Setoacaimabininheigieaisnadsh shina $ 29 
Stenographic services. ......... oe 1.50 
eg ee 1.24 
Settlement with author ............. —— 11.15 $ 14.18 





Monograph I 


Stenographic services. . nda 50 
Editorial services .... diabiines R 
Settlement with author ....00000000.......... 1.11 1.73 
Rockwell Pamphlet 
NN teats skaccioneeateinesvnciniininndiai $ 09 
Stenographic services ...................0.+- 35 
ee Pe oa en 14 
Refund ..... eae, Oe sche atitibetet lies sadebibtids 61 
Settlement with author ...0000..0..00000000..... 1.24 2.43 





$ 130.96 
I. ENDOWMENT FUND 


A. CASH 


RECEIPTS 


December 11, 1943, cash in Auburn Savings Bank ............ $ 924.89 
Interest United States, bonds ............................... $ 267.50 
Interest Manufacturers’ Trust Co. 22.00000000.0000... -. 22.33 
Interest Auburn Savings Bank ...000...0000000000..00.20.-- 19.30 
Principal Manufacturers’ Trust Co. .00.00.000000...2.... 18.75 
Proceeds Studies IV for Publication Reserve ...... 3.73 
Proceeds Studies V for Publication Reserve ........ 70.87 

402.48 

PO I caida casei senaiatetiytrsnsceopcisnsiessnsoneniapiiovetbcasiantensishdesl $1,327.37 

Oe eee ee $ 0.00 

December 9, 1944, cash in Auburn Savings Bank, per 
Re aS ne nee ichilehnidaided Suceesaleicitisitnsapieg naan 1,327.37 
$1,327.37 


DIVISION OF ENDOWMENT FUND INCOME IN HAND 
Frank S. Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000 214°% U.S. bonds ....$ 890.87 


Ee ee Eee eee « $20 
. $1,308.62 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank .0000000.00.00.0.2.0-0--- $1,327.37 
Received on principal of certificate of N. Y. 
Title and Mortgage Co. ........00....00..0..... 18.75 


$1,308.62 
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B. Securities, December 9, 1944 
$ 981.25 guaranteed Ist mortgage certificate, series N64, No. 207, 
of New York Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, Manu- 
facturers’ Trust Company, Trustee 


10,000.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 1438J, 1949-53, 244% 
500.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 2445E, 1949-53, 214% 
100.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 3328J, 1949-53, 214% 
100.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 3329J, 1949-53, 214% 


These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit depart- 
ment of the 111th Street Branch of the National City Bank of New York. 
Rosert Hastincs Nicuots, Tre asurer, 


Comparison oF 1940-41, 1941-42, 1942-43, 1943-44 
General Funds and Magazine 











RECEIPTS 
1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
BIE becsccassnnatianataie Oe $1,051.17 $ 996.57 $1,049.78 $1,075.96 
TTT 355.95 488.08 430.08 444.97 
eo $1,407.12 $1,484.65 $1,479.86 $1,520.93 

DISBURSEMENTS 

REE $ 399.30 $ 390.30 $ 367.92 $ 448.20 
| en 1,185.24 1,109.90 1,112.35 1,142.73 
RE so hiciciccniaciicunisael $1,584.54 $1,500.20 $1,480.27 $1,590.93 
Operating deficit _.......... $ 17742 $ 15.55 $ 41 $ 70.00 


The Secretary reported on the status of the membership of 
the Society. (See Minutes of the Council, December 29, 1944.) 
Three members had resigned, four had been lost by death and 
seven had been removed from the roll for non-payment of dues. 
One member had been gained by reinstatement and sixty-nine by 
election by the Council, subject to the fulfillment of the constitu- 
tional requirements for membership. 

The Council made nominations to the Society, on the recom- 
mendation of tiie Committee on Nominations, for the election of 
officers and members of committees. (See Minutes of the Coun- 
cil, December 29, 1944.) Those nominated were duly elected. 

The Society approved of the action of the Council in author- 
izing the organization of a meeting of the Society on the Pacific 
coast. 

The Society adjourned at 9:10 P. M. 

Attest: RaymMonp W. ALBRIGHT 
Secretary. 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 29, 1944 


The meeting of the Council was held in Room 21 of the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, and was attended by P. V. Nor- 
wood, K. S. Latourette, Matthew Spinka, R. H. Nichols, F. W. 
Buckler, E. G. Schwiebert, W. S. Hudson, and R. W. Albright. 

Following considerable correspondence with Prof. Quirinus 
Breen, of Eugene, Ore., in which he suggested an annual meet- 
ing of the membership on the Pacific coast, the Council voted to 
approve and encourage formation of a branch of our member- 
ship on the Pacific coast. It was agreed that one member from 
the Pacific area should be a member of the Council, that the pro- 
gram and the place for the first meeting should be determined by 
a committee to be appointed by Professors Sandford Fleming 
and Breen, and that the report on the program should be submit- 
ted to the Secretary of the Society and be included in the printed 
record of its proceedings. 

The Council also appointed the President, the Secretary, 
and Professor Spinka to be an auxiliary committee to lend such 
assistance as might be deemed necessary to establish and arrange 
a meeting of the Society on the Pacific coast. 

The Secretary was instructed to consult with Dr. Guy S. 
Ford, executive secretary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, with a view to establishing closer working relations between 
the organizations. 

Matthew Spinka, chairman of the editorial board, presented 
the board's annual report. This was approved and its recom- 
mendation was adopted, as follows: 

The Editorial Board takes pleasure in presenting herewith its Thir- 
teenth Annual Report. 

It is gratifying to observe that Church History is being  in- 
creasingly recognized for its intrinsic value as the leading quarterly in its 
field. Its articles are now regularly listed in the International Index to 
Periodicals. 


_ The publication expenses for the past year amounted to $1142.73. 
Since the appropriation for this purpose was set at $1100, we regret to re- 
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port an operational deficit. Although printing and distribution this year cost 
$55 less than last year, the administration (specifically, stenographic ser- 
vices) cost $86 more. In view of this increased cost, we recommend that 
$1150 be appropriated for the publication of Church History for 1945. 
We regret to report that owing to initial delays and technical diffi- 
culties encountered by the printer, the Frank S. Brewer winning essay 
for 1943, Dr. Babette May Levy’s Preaching in the First Half Century of 
New England History, has not yet been published. We hope, however, 
that the volume will make its appearance fairly soon. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Matthew Spinka, 
Robert Hastings Nichols, 


Percy V. Norwood, ex officio. 
eae ey 69 


The editorial board was authorized to co-opt the services of 
a member of the Society to assist it in compiling material for 
Church History. 

The Treasurer having reported that the Frank S. Brewer 
Prize Fund would have sufficient income to allow this, the Coun- 
cil voted that the Prize should be offered in 1946 as well as in 
1945. The Committee on Nominations was instructed to nomi- 
nate three jurors for the Brewer Prize award. 

The Treasurer was authorized to pay the traveling expenses 
of the chairman of the editorial board for attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society. 


The Secretary reported that the Society had lost the follow- 
ing members by death since the meeting of April, 1944: 
C. E. Forlines 
William C. Laube 
James Moffatt 
William H. Owen. 


The Secretary reported the following resignations from 
membership, which were accepted with regret: 
Arnaud C. Marts 
George T. Oborn 
Albert J. Ramaker. 


The Treasurer having reported that the following members 
were in arrears for dues for three years, their names were struck 
from the roll as required by the constitution: 

Fritiof Ander 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
William Donald Clark 
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Guy F. Hershberger 
G. Austin Heuver 
Elizabeth Feist Hirsch 
Evan M. Whidden. 


The Secretary reported that in accordance with authority 
given to the Secretary and Treasurer, Karl Kretzmann, a for- 
mer member of the Society, had been reinstated in membership. 

The Secretary reported that the following had been elected 
to membership in the Society, subject to the fulfillment of the 
constitutional requirements for membership, by vote of the 
Council taken by correspondence: 

In May, 1944 

Paul H. Ackert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frederick H. Allen, Jr., Gladwyne, Pa. 
Lawrence J. Atkinson, Belmar, N. Y. 
Leon Lore Blackman, Williamstown, N. J. 
William C. Blatt, Mont Clare, Pa. 
Kenneth I. Bower, Berwick, Pa. 
Earl L. Fritz, Camden, N. J. 
Lorenzo T. Gibson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William P. Green, Collingdale, Pa. 
Harold C. Hornbeck, Williamsport, Pa. 
Kenneth R. Maurer, Allentown, Pa. 
Frank D. Milbury, Wilmington, Del. 
David W. Moody, Williamson, N. Y. 
Daniel K. Poling, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooks E. Reynolds, Marshallton, Del. 
F. Ernest Stoeffler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lloyd M. Wallick, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Franklin P. Watts, Richland, Pa. 
Glenn Weaver, Rebersburg, Pa.; 

In October, 1944 
Frederic C. Crownfield, Abington, Mass. 
Willis E. Elhott, Ottawa, Kansas 
Marvin P. Halverson, Wilton, Conn. 
Frances Henricks, San Antonio, Texas 
Chester A. Porteus, Natick, Mass. 
Norman K. Tully, Eugene, Oregon 
Woodrow W. Wasson, Chicago, III. 
Charles J. Woodbrige, Salisbury, N. C. 
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The following candidates, properly nominated and seconded 
by members of the Council, were elected, subject to the fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional requirements concerning membership: 


Harold R. Albert, Lorain, Ohio 

John N. Althouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles A. Anderson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maurice W. Armstrong, Belmont, Mass. 
William H. Bartling, Melrose Park, Il. 
C. Edward Berger, Annapolis, Maryland 
J. Sullivan Bond, Jr., Fredericksburg, Va. 
Earle E. Cairns, Wheaton, III. 

Thomas Coates, Chicago, III. 

Harold R. Cook, Chicago, III. 

P. M. Dawley, New York, N. Y. 

Alfred T. DeGroot, Des Moines, Iowa 
Irvin W. Emmons, Laurel Springs, N. J. 
Frederick L. Fagley, New York, N. Y. 
Robert F. Gibson, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia 
H. L. Gilbert, Mansfield, Ohio 

Arthur T. Goold, New York, N. Y. 

John H. Johansen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herman D. A. Keinath, River Forest, Ill. 
M. R. Kluender, Maywood, III. 

Johannes Knudsen, Des Moines, Iowa 
Earl E. G. Linden, Akron, Ohio 

Harold Lindsell, Chicago, Il. 

Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 

James F. Maclear, Oak Park, III. 

Carl S. Meyer, Chicago, IIl. 

Jacob B. Meyer, Orange, N. J. 

Jacob C. Meyer, Sterling, Ohio 

Thomas A. Michels, Keyport, N. J. 
Charles C. Mierow, Northfield, Minnesota 
A. J. Muste, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas F. O’Conner, Washington, Dist. of Columbia 
Wilfred F. Perry, Franklin Square, Long Island, N. Y. 
Lynn Boyd Rankin, Gap, Pa. 

Guy H. Ransom, New Haven, Conn. 

M. Clemens Rost, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. Evan Runner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carlton Sieber, Passaic, N. J. 
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Victor B. Stanley, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia 
Roger C. Stimson, Ardmore, Pa. 

Samuel W. Vose, River Forest, III. 

Joachim Wach, Providence, R. I. 


In the absence of the Committee on Nominations appointed 
at the annual meeting of 1943, the President had appointed the 
following to be the Committee on Nominations: F. W. Buckler, 
Matthew Spinka, Charles H. Lyttle, Raymond W. Albright. On 
the recommendation of this committee, the Council voted to pre- 
sent to the Society the following nominations: 


Officers for 1945 


President, Kenneth S. Latourette 
Vice-President, Matthew Spinka 

Secretary, Raymond W. Albright 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols 
Assistant Secretary, Winthrop S. Hudson; 


Other members of the Council for 1945 


Charles H. Lyttle 
Roland H. Bainton 

F. W. Buckler 

E. R. Hardy, Jr. 
Harold S. Bender 
Percy V. Norwood 
Cyril C. Richardson 
Ernest G. Schwiebert 
Marshall M. Knappen 
Sandford Fleming ; 


Committees for 1945 


Program and Local Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 
ing: Percy V. Norwood, chairman, E. H. Harbison, E. G. 
Schwiebert; with power to co-opt other members as deemed 
necessary ; 

Program and Local Arrangements for the Spring Meeting: 
Winthrop S. Hudson, chairman, W. E. Miller, C. E. Schneider ; 
with power to co-opt other members as deemed necessary; 

Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, managing editor, R. H. 
Nichols, Kenneth S. Latourette, er officio; with power to co-opt 
another member ; 
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Committee on Membership: John T. McNeill, chairman, 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Sandford Fleming, R. C. Petry, R. W. 
Battenhouse, W. W. Rockwell, James H. Nichols, R. H. Nichols, 
R. W. Albright ; 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Fund: Shirley 
Jackson Case, chairman, R. H. Nichols, F. W. Loetscher ; 

Jurors for the Frank S. Brewer Prize: John T. McNeill, 
chairman, A. C. Outler, R. H. Nichols. 


The Council adjourned at 5:15 P. M. 


Attest: RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT, 
Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PAUL ALBAR OF CORDOBA 


STUDIES ON HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS 


By Carteton M. Sace. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1943. xii, 239 pages. $2.00. 


This dissertation deals with an unpropitious period of the history of 
the Church in Spain. After the conquest of 711, Berbers and Arabs gradu- 
ally dominated the peninsula and, except in the wild and mountainous re- 
gions of the North, Spanish Christians became a subject people. In such 
adverse conditions many proved incapable of resisting the material ad- 
vantages of apostasy, and even those who with constancy adhered to their 
faith found it convenient to adopt the Arabic language. The former be- 
came known as Renegades, the latter as Mozarabs. In the only excerpt of 
his writings referred to in our days Paul Albar (in Spanish Paulo Alvaro} 
complains that the Christian youth of his time (ninth century), disdaining 
Latin, excelled the Mahometans in their fondness for Arabic literature. 


How low intellectual training had fallen, even among Christians in 
the Moslem capital of Cordoba, is apparent on almost every page of this 
study. Yet there were a few courageous souls who endeavored to keep the 
torch of learning lighted: the layman Paul Albar and his clerical friend 
Eulogius, the abbots Samson and Sperindeo, the priest Leovigild, and the 
archpriest Cyprian. The epoch was one of martyrdom. We see something 
of the circumstances under which Christians had to live, the state of 
churches and monasteries, disputes about ecclesiastical discipline and 
dogma, the quality of Christian Latin culture. All this is revealed ia a 
group of related documents which have come down to us from the muddle 
decades of the ninth century. In view of the paucity of manuscripts avail- 
able for studying the Christians during the conquest, this material becomes 
all the more significant. These texts have long been known to Spanish 
scholars; some of them were published as early as the sixteenth century 
but are now in need of critical revision. The present monograph contrib- 
utes nothing directly to the remedy of this situation. But it is, no doubt, 
unfair to condemn a work for not achieving what it never proposed to un- 
dertake. 

Dr. Sage’s book is not the less important because, in addition to search- 
ing for sources and parallels, it is mainly descriptive in character. On the 
contrary it represents essential spadework that had to be done before a 
thoroughly critical edition of the writings of Paul Albar was possible. Two 
initial chapters deal with the life of the man and present the fullest account 
of that subject available in any language. In spite of lacunae in the records, 
it is remarkable how clear a picture one gets of this profoundly religious 
and cultured layman whose principal interest was the study of theology. 
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One of his defects of character, an occasional burst of temper, stands out 
prominently in some of his letters. Although not free from unintended 
doctrinal error, Albar’s writings reveal some skill in utilizing material 
drawn fom the Bible and the Fathers. In addition to this biographical data 
the dissertation is chiefly concerned with an examination of three of Albar’s 
works: the correspondence with John of Seville, the Confessio, and the 
Vita Eulogiu. The first “embodies a full-length debate on the value of 
heathen rhetoric to Christians, and another on the relationship of the hu- 
man and divine natures of our Lord, and ends with the raising of the ques- 
tion of the soul’s origin” (p. 215). The second refers to “a book of devo- 
tion, presumably for common use, aimed to arouse compunction and thus 
obtain forgiveness of sins during life without waiting to receive the sacra- 
ment [of penance] on the death-bed. At the same time it is a carefully 
wrought work of art on which Albar lavished all his literary resources. It 
is well adapted to its purpose, is genuinely deep-felt, and at times rises to 
a surprising eloquence” (p. 216). The third is a translation into English 
of “perhaps the best biography written in early Spain” (p. 189). In the 
limits at his disposal, Dr. Sage has not been able to present a treatment of 
all of Albar’s works; the Jndiculus luminosus (a defense of the voluntary 
martyrs of his time), the correspondence with Bodo, and the verses are 
omitted. The latter, which are of negligible merit, have been edited by L. 
Traube for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. : 


The manuscripts of Albar and the printed editions of his works are 
briefly but competently discussed in appendixes at the end of the disserta- 
tion. There is likewise a list of manuscripts of the Liber Scintillarum, a 
work improperly ascribed to Albar. The reviewer has noticed the follow- 
ing footnotes out of place: n. 12 on p. 4 instead of p. 3, and n. 88 on p. 19 
instead of p. 18; also two misprints: “Recafred” for “Reccafred” (p. 22) 
and “Hss.” for “Mss.” (p. 220, n. 11). It is to be hoped that Dr. Sage 
will continue his investigations and ultimately bring out a critical edition 
of Albar’s works. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati. Raymond J. Gray, S.J. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL PRIORY 
A STUDY IN MONASTIC ADMINISTRATION 


By R. A. L. Smitn. Cambridge: The University Press, 1943. xi, 237 
pages. $3.75. 


The publication of this work in the Cambridge Studics in Economic 
History is indicative of its scope. It is concerned chiefly with the ad- 
ministration of the temporal affairs of the monastery and it places emphasis 
on the economic aspects. Chronologically it surveys the whole period to 
the dissolution, but the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries receive the 
most attention, and the period from 1285 to 1331, when Prior Henry of 
Eastry established a reputation as a great monastic administrator, is given 
exceptionally full and interesting treatment. The portion dealing with 
the management of estates is confined principally to the manors of Kent, 
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because the group of manors in Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk. have been 
treated previously and the remaining manors were relatively unimportant. 

Several chapters deal with the central administrative organization. 
The first six carry the development to approximately the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century and a final chapter continues the story to the dis- 
solution. They describe the functions and the relations one to another 
of the officials and organs of government. These include the prior, who 
came to act practically as the abbot, the obedientiaries, the senior monks, 
the chapter, the exchequer, the chancery, the prior’s council and the 
steward and the courts of the liberty of Christ Church. On all of these 
subjects there is a substantial contribution to our information, and the 
treatment of the highly efficient financial organization is outstanding. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the administration and opera- 
tion of the estates of the priory. They explain the duties and relations 
of the monk-wardens who had general oversight of the administration 
and of the lay serjeants, bailiffs or reeves who were in immediate charge 
of the individual estates. They trace the practice, which varied from one 
time to another, of leasing whole estates, of leasing only the demesnes 
wholly or in part or of working the demesnes, and examine the effects 
which these changes had upon such factors as the exaction or commuta- 
tion of the relatively light labor services owed by the tenants and the 
amount of revenues received in kind and in cash from the demesnes and 
the rents. They describe the technique of arable and pasture farming 
used on the estates and the nature and extent of the embankment and 
drainage undertaken on the several manors which were in the marsh. 
They constitute a significant addition to the literature on these aspects of 
the subject. 

The work is based on a thorough study of the exceptionally abundant 
muniments of Christ Church which still survive. It provides in conse- 
quence such a complete and rounded account of the temporal administration 
and economic development of an important monastery as can be con- 
structed for few other monasteries on account of the paucity of extant 
contemporary documents. More studies of the same type would seem 
to be one of the most promising fields for research designed to give us 
further light on English monastic life in the middle ages. This, however, 
is only part of the contribution made by the present study. It contains 
much of value for mediaeval agrarian history in general and for the 
customs which were peculiar to Kent in particular. 

Haverford College. W. E. Lunt. 


SOCIAL CRITICISM IN POPULAR RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Heten C. Wuite. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. ix, 
330 pages. $3.50. 


As would be expected from the author’s studies in English literature, 
this is a work of thorough and discriminating research. Much of this is 
in sources not easily accessible, and we are indebted to Professor White 
for bringing them to light and providing considerable significant quotation. 
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For her consideration of sixteenth century English religious reformers she 
lays a foundation in two chapters which show that these men had ready to 
hand “a singularly rich store of criticism’ in the religio-social field. One, 
“The Piers Plowman Tradition”, deals, beside Langland, with Wyclif and 
other kindred writers. Langland opens a channel for later attack on social 
ills by making central “the problem of poverty,” caused by greed and op- 
pression and waste, and by charging heavy responsibility to the church. 
He counsels patience to sufferers, while Wyclif, confronting the same evils, 
throws out revolutionary suggestions. The other chapter, on “The Utopia 
and Commonwealth Tradition”, discusses More and writers under his in- 
fluence, finding in this school also compassion for victims of injustice but 
a growing tendency toward maintenance of stability. 

Two chapters deal generally with the book’s main concern, representa- 
tives of the Reformation who manifested social conscience, and urged a 
more Christian society. These are “The Reformers and the Wealth of the 
Church” and “Social Radicalism and Religious Reform”. We see Lati- 
mer, Lever, Thomas Becon and others denouncing the wealth of ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations and the withholding of help from the poor, and then dis- 
appointed after the suppression of the monasteries by the rise of new land- 
lords and new forms of injustice, yet maintaining the intrinsic worth of the 
religious reform. We see also the influence of forces of religio-social 
revolution, Anabaptist and other, and of rebellions in moving the reform- 
ers, both supporters of the establishment and Puritan, to preach conformity 
to present order. 

Four chapters consider special phases of their social teaching. “Sub- 
mission” shows their uniform insistency on obedience to authority, because 
“the maintenance of religion and the maintenance of the existing civil and 
social order were viewed as interdependent by the preachers,” those desir- 
ing change in the religious settlement, Puritans, as well as those content 
with it. “Usury” displays a strong witness against the taking of interest, 
among preachers Calvinistic and of other sorts, and at the same time a 
recognition of the opposing tide of practice. “Contentation” is occupied 
chiefly with the teaching of the “calling,” in the great Puritan Perkins and 
other Calvinists, and demonstrates, contrary to much propaganda follow- 
ing Weber, that this doctrine was not a force for individual advancement, 
but for contentment with one’s station and fidelity in it, to the end of social 
good. “Alms” describes a remedy against greed urged by the preachers, 
which had some effect in “the public spirit of the newly risen middle class- 
es.” 

This book, one thinks, should have contained more indication of the 
general background of historical events, which readers ought to know but 
need to be reminded of, and more obvious dating of men and publications. 
Furthermore the discussion would be more effective if it were more sharp- 
ly analyzed and more summarized ; it is so flowing and so uniform in style 
that important points are not sufficiently emphasized. If it had been pos- 
sible to put chapter titles at the heads of right-hand pages it would have 
been easier for the reader to find his way about. These changes would 
have improved a book very informing and interesting. 

Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 
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RICHARD PETERS 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY AND CLERIC, 1704-1776 


By HusBertis CUMMINGS. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. 347 pages. $3.00. 


Richard Peters, who came from England to Philadelphia in 1734, was 
assistant rector of Christ Church for a short time. Then in 1737 he became 
Secretary to the Land Office, and in 1743 Secretary and Clerk of the 
Provincial Council. Finally in 1762 he was appointed rector of Christ 
Church, a post which he held until his death in 1776. In these capacities 
Peters was in vital touch with the affairs of the province for forty years. 
He seems to have observed about everything of importance, and recorded 
his observations in his papers and his correspondence. 


Mr. Cummings has made good use of the sources, and given us a 
faithful account of Pennsylvania’s affairs through four decades. More- 
over, it is not a mere chronicle. There are good descriptions of Philadel- 
phia and its people; of the Quaker aristocracy; of James Logan, “Phila- 
delphia’s chief aristocrat and Quaker’; of Richard Peters’ personal 
character and ambitions, the scandals of his early private life, his failure 
to become rector of Christ Church in 1737, and his eventual triumph in 
1762, after the unsavory events of his younger days had been forgotten. 
The Pennsylvania Assembly’s struggles with the Proprietors, the French 
and Indian War, and the conflict of the Anglicans with the Presbyterians 
and the Revivalists are clearly brought out. Page 91 has a really striking 
picture of an Indian conference. 


This reviewer is a bit disappointed, however, with the author’s indirect 
attack in the telling of his story. Page 139, for example, says that “as 
early as 1732 the name of Thomas Cresap had become malodorous to the 
servants and wards of the Proprietors of Pennsylvania.” Two pages of 
roundabout narration are used, however, in telling the reader who Cresap 
was, and what he did. The reviewer also feels that something should be 
done with numerous sentences like the following: 


Henry Bouquet, born Swiss, but Colonel in the Army of His British Majesty George 
II in the American Colonies in 1756, did not at first have an exactly easy time in 
December of that year in Philadelphia. He was one to succeed with gentlemen, being 
facetious in manner and fluent in two languages; but, as a foreigner by birth and 
a man in his second tongue French, he hardly dared assume vigorous measures with 
mistrustful burghers or recalcitrant assemblymen (p. 228). 


The historian’s first obligation is to give a true account and a sound 
interpretation of the subject on which he writes. In this the reviewer can 
find little fault with the author. But sound history is most widely read 
and appreciated when it is written in a clear, smooth, and attractive style. 
In this respect Mr. Cummings’ work leaves something to be desired. 


Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. Guy F. Hershberger. 
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NAZARETH DANISH EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
WITHEE, WISCONSIN, 1893-1943 


By L. C. Bunpgcarp, ed. Withee, Wisconsin, 1944. 38 pages. $1.00. 


This is a well prepared booklet commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Danish Evangelical Church at Withee, Wisconsin. It contains 
an historical sketch of the congregation, notes taken from the Secretary’s 
Records and also the recollections of former pastors. The numerous 
pictures are well chosen and attractive. It is local and personal materials 
of this sort which help put flesh on the bones of history. 


W. W.S. 


THE URBAN IMPACT ON AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 
1865-1900 


3y AARON IGNATIUS ABELL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943, 
x, 275 pages. $4.00. 


This Harvard doctoral dissertation is a substantial contribution to 
the growing literature on the history of social Christianity in America. 
The author has done the unique and incredible job that no other specialist 
has been able to do (and this reviewer hopes he has not impaired his eye- 
sight in the task)—he has examined with meticulous care the principal 
items in the vast mine of denominational periodicals of his era. For that 
reason alone his book is important, but also for the chapter showing the 
influence of the Salvation Army upon social Christianity, and that de- 
scribing the institutional church, both of which are fresh additions to our 
knowledge and understanding of important movements. The same is 
true of the section showing the rise of the deaconess movement, the sig- 
nificance of city missions, of Protestant orders and brotherhoods, and the 
American Christian Commission with its stress on cooperation. The 
chapter on new trends in the theological schools contains considerable new 
data, and the entire research tends to corroborate earlier findings based 
upon the study of other materials, though the author’s use of and attitude 
toward those materials and studies is somewhat of a puzzle to this reviewer. 

The description of Protestantism’s reaction to the urban impact 
during the years covered is adequate within the limits set, but neither the 
requirements of the title nor the reasons for selecting 1900 as the 
terminus ad quem are given. The title, frequent inference, and a wide in- 
clusion of social gospel data imply that social Christianity is the result 
of the urban impact upon Protestantism. Since this thesis is at variance 
with previous interpretations of the social gospel movement, it might well 
have been presented and defended in an introductory or concluding essay. 
The data is effective description of movements and personalities. Motiva- 
tion and underlying ideologies are not considered. Several important 
developments are abruptly concluded in their midst on the arrival of the 
year 1900, in spite of the fact that the culture pattern was not affected by 
that event. Although the current folkways require that doctoral disserta- 
tions be written this way, the effect upon the finished book is little short 
of devastating,.and leads its author to such amazing generalities as that 
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“by 1900 Protestants were nearing the limits of cooperation” (p. 193) ; 
that certain organizations formed in the early 1890's indicated that ‘‘de- 
nominational consolidation for social reform was virtually at an end” 
(p. 185) ; or that “with the launching of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom 
Protestant activity for the general purpose of joining religion and social 
reform neared the end” (p. 115). 

Such an explanatory essay might also have given the author’s reasons 
for not utilizing the sizeable literature already in existence dealing with a 
great many of the movements he describes. Had such sources been used, 
careful editing would then have eliminated most of the inaccuracies in the 
text and would have resulted in authoritative statement in many cases. 
By consulting previous research error would have been avoided in the 
sketches of W. D. P. Bliss (p. 76), George D. Herron (in which all dates 
given are incorrect, pp. 78-79), and of Professor Peabody's career at 
Harvard; the purpose of Hartford School of Sociology (p. 225) ; neglect 
of Josiah Strong’s importance in the Evangelical Alliance conferences 
of 1887, 1889. and 1893 (pp. 90-92); defects in the account of the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom (pp. 114-115); and the move of Pacific 
Seminary from Oakland to Berkeley in order to be nearer an urban center 
(p. 231)! Thoughtful editorial work would doubtless have omitted such 
unfortunate remarks as “after Andover and Hartford, Chicago was the 
most important Congregational seminary . . .” (p. 236) or “in 1893 
(it was 1892) Bangor, the weakest Congregational seminary, endowed 
the Bond Lectureship ...” (p. 237). The number of typographical errors 
is remarkably low for wartime composition. 

These defects in his significant study are less the fault of Dr. Abell 
than they are shortcomings of the graduate research system, which em- 
phasizes “original” research at the expense of significant syntheses of 
known data, and hence furthers much winnowing of previously threshed 
straw. The problem is perhaps partly located in the fact that this field 
is virtually inexhaustible. Each such study suggests a score more waiting 
to be done; but when written they must not be produced in vacuo. 

The Bibliographical Essay is a distinct contribution and will fill a real 
need. J. H. W. Stuckenberg’s important work Christian Sociology (1880), 
mentioned in the text, is unfortunately omitted from the section on that 
subject. The judgment that previous social gospel histories “almost en- 
tirely ignore the influence of urban religious and social problems” simply 
is not true. The book has a fair index. In spite of certain defects, the 
study is a valuable addition to the religious and cultural history of the 
most formative period in American life. 


Bangor Theological Seminary. C. Howard Hopkins. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL OF WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
AND ITS RELATION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By VERNON ParKER BopEern. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 


168 pages. $3.00. 


Blessed is the man who re-writes his doctoral thesis so that it is 
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worthy of publication. This book is a worthy volume of the Yale Studies 
in Religious Education. The current crop of the prophets of doom should 
read it before they prophesy, and their disciples after hearing them. And 
the war-time vendors of hate will find it a useful antidote for the poison 
they advertise. 

The book seems to be concerned with an emphasis and a strategy. 
The former is clear, and the latter vague. Here we have the strength 
and the weakness of the social gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch, although 
the author does not distinctly see this. He is correct, however, in regarding 
it as “well within the evangelical tradition of Protestant faith.” The author 
interprets the writings of Rauschenbusch with appreciation and _ fidelity. 
We are reminded that Christians must accept responsibility for bringing 
to pass the Kingdom of God. This is to come gradually through the appli- 
cation of the law of Christ. Its acceleration or retardation depends upon 
the acceptance or rejection of the Christian virtues in social relations. Man 
is challenged to work for the Kingdom of God, and against the Kingdom 
of Evil. How this is to be done, however, is not so obvious to those of 
less vision than Rauschenbusch. That he could cite “the family, organ- 
ized religious life, the institutions of education, and the political organ- 
ization of the nation” as examples of parts of the social order already 
Christianized seems little short of the preposterous today. This great 
teacher’s support of labor organization and co-operative movements was 
not enough to redeem him from the procession of arm-chair strategists, 
his experience in Hell’s Kitchen notwithstanding. In his final chapter, 
entitled “Consequences of Rauschenbusch’s Thought for Religious Edu- 
cation,” the author says, “Rauschenbusch never worked out in any organ- 
ized fashion the consequences for religious education of his concept of 
the Kingdom of God.” Readers will be stirred by the thought that religious 
education should be “thoroughly Christian,’ but will wonder how this 
“social gospel” relates to the educational process in a war-torn world. 


More than interpreters of Rauschenbusch, Christianity needs leaders 
to take up where he left off. They will read his writings, and those of 
liis interpreters, not so much to retrieve his point of view as to seek the 
sociological significance of a gospel advocating social solidarity in a world 
of two billion people dangling between faith and fear. 


Kalamazoo College. Raymond L. Hightower. 


BLACK GODS OF THE METROPOLIS 
NEGRO RELIGIOUS CULTS OF THE URBAN NORTH 


By Artuur Hvurr Favset. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1941. x, 126 pages. $2.00. 


This publication is Volume III of the Philadelphia Anthropological 
Society. In it a layman considers the phenomenon of religion in five cults, 
particularly of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Separate chapters are given 
to the origins, organizations, membership, finance, beliefs, ritual, and prac- 
tices of typical Negro cults in culture religions—Judaism (Cherry’s Church 
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of God [Black Jews]), Christianity (Robinson’s Mt. Sinai Holy Church 
of America, Inc., Grace’s United House of Prayer for All People, and 
Father Divine Peace Mission Movement), and Islam (Drew’s Moorish 
Science Temple of America). In six other brief chapters, making eleven 
in all, discussion centers around a comparative study of these cults, why 
they attract, their functioning, the religion of Negroes, and a summary of 
findings, all of which is introduced by thoughts upon the emergence of 
Negro cults in the urban North. 


This provocative book does not claim enough evidence to say that the 
culture of Africa is still struggling for expression in these American cults. 
The Robert E. Park school of few, if any, African survivals in the Chris- 
tianity of American Negroes is still influential (pp. 2f.). The author af- 
firms that the dissension to this view of Melville J. Herskovits (pp. 3f.) 
“must be received with considerable caution” (p. 108). The reason as- 
cribed for cult behavior is “the few normal outlets of expression for Ne- 
groes in America” (p. 107). Like Negro churches, cults, then, provide 
social, political, and economic developments of American Negroes (p. 108). 

Notwithstanding, cults are definitely opposed to operative Christianity. 
Their practical philosophy presents the first real challenge to Negro church- 
es. Recently a former “church-worker” like Bishop Ida Robinson, a for- 
mer patent medicine peddler like Charles Manuel Grace, a former barber 
like Father Divine, and others with the possible exceptions of some black 
Jews and some black Mohammedans demonstrate ancient Oriental religion 
of universal importance. 


Durham, N. C. Miles Mark Fisher. 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The editors take pleasure in announcing that several new features 
will be added to those carried by CHURCH HISTORY at present. 
These will consist of a professional news section entitled “Among the 
Members”; of appropriate notices of deceased members, entitled “In 
Memoriam”; and of a list of titles of articles of professional interest 
published in various learned periodicals both in this country and abroad. 
The editors urge all members to send notices regarding their professional 
careers—announcing publication of books, professional articles, and changes 
of rank and position—to the editor of the “Among the Members” section, 
Professor Winthrop S. Hudson, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, IIl. 








